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SYMBOLISM OF THE COLOUR GREEN. 

Some two years since the learned Dr. Paulus 
Cassel, of Berlin, issued a very neatly printed 
little book entitled ‘Der Griine Papagei. Eine 
Symbolik des Griin und Apologie der “ Pfaffen,”’ 
which seems to have attracted little or no notice 
in this country, though it is full of interest to 
students of folk-lore. 

According to Dr. Cassel, green is the colour 
symbolic of life—new and vigorous life. Its central 
letter (each colour has its “ Mittelpunkt”) is r: in 
r all things roll and run and rush into new forms : 
the stream of rivers and brooks is named with it. 
The Rhine, the Rhone, the Rha (Volga), testify of 
it; root and rod (rush) germinate when the rain 
runs ; and among the German people especially it 
is the symbol of spring, when all things grow and 
germinate, and grass (gramen) appears on the 
prairie (pratum). * 

“St. George was the Springtime of Faith and the 
Champion against the foes of Christ’s teaching—mainly 
against the dragon Satan, when and wherever he appears. 
A similar contest was symbolized in the chase by the 


* “Tm Griin ist das r der feste Mittelpunkt; mit r ist 
gleichsum alles neue Leben verbunden. Mit dem r rollt 
es und rennt es und rauscht es von neuvem ; das Strémen 
der Fliisse und Bache ist mit ihm benannt. Der Rhein, 
der Rhone, der Rha (alter Name der Woiga) zeugen 
davon; das Reis (pifa), die Ruthe keimen auf, wenn der 
Regen rinnt. In den meisten Bezeichnungen fiir griin 
stellt es sich dar—im Sanscrit hari, lat, viridis, griechisch 
prasinos, hebr. jere/:,” and so on. 


archers of the Green Parrot. The Parrot was chosen on 
account of its green hue, because it is Satan’s (colour), 
«--...George is mainly a copy of Jesus himeelf. e is, as 
his name shows,* the tiller of the field, the overcomer of 
the power of winter. As Jesus in the garden appears to 
Mary asa gardener in vernal raiment, so is he (Geo: 

the knight of epiritual springtime. The Arabs identif; 
him with Al-Khizr (fr. £iuzrat, greenness?), whic 
name means nothing else but springtime and the young 
verdure...... Satan is the great Ape of Christ—the Parrot 
is the green copy of the Ape, that mimics his monkey- 
tricks and chatter, but is nevertheless devoid of the epirit 
of truth. Jesus is clad in green in the scripture of the 
Resurrection,t Green is also the Devil's coe, and not 
less that of male and female demons generally (cf, 
Darell’s ‘ History of Dover Castle,’ p. 112). The Scots 
and Irish have also earth-spirits (Hrdgeister) clad in 
green. In Scotland the colour is, in fact, held as bring- 
ing ill luck (Grimm, ‘ Irische Elfenmiarchen,’ p. xx).” 

After giving, in the fifth chapter, examples from 
every corner of Teutonic Europe as to the devilish 
quality associated with green, Dr. Cassel goes on 
to say (p. 51):— 

“The choice of the green parrot as the customary 
object of fowling practice ( Vogelschiessen) will thereby 
have been explained clearly enough. he Devil was 
green—what better butt (Schiessobjekt) could there be for 
a Christian society [of archers|’—the Parrot was a 
green bird,” 


He then gives some brief examples of parrot-lore 
(pp. 52, 53) 

“In the ‘Titi Nama’ it is confessedly the wise Parrot 
whom the house-master leaves behind as guardian of his 
wife, and the bird by his cunning stories restrains her 
from sin, She always asks him for his advice, and he so 
turns his words as to cause the affair to have a good 
issue. There is a parrot in the tales themselves, who 
would have had to suffer for the confidence [reposed in 
him] had he not by his prudence preserved both his 
master’s weal and his own (ed. Rosen, i. p, 130). In 
* Mishle Sindibéd, and its variations in other stories 
(Sagen), the Parrot has also to suffer for his faithful 
guardianship. In a Breton tale certain giants have a 
magic parrot of whom they are wont to ask news con- 
cerning what has happened in their house, and it tells 
them all. The giant asks it— 

Beau Perroquet, dans mon chateau 
Que se passe-t-il de nouveau ? 
(Pretty Parrot, what 's the news in my castle?) But at 


* Geo-6rgos, earth-worker. 

Apocryphal Gospels ? 

Dr. Cassel cites Rosen’s German translation, which 
is, I think, made from the Turkish version of the ‘ Tati 
Nama’ (Parrot-Book). This is a Persian collection of 
tales by Ziyd ed-Din, who assumed as his poetical name 
(takhallus) Nakhshabi, from the name of his native 
town, Nakhshab. It was composed in the year 1326, 
after an older Persian work of the same kind, which was 
taken from a Sanskrit story-book, now represented by 
the ‘Suka Saptati,’ or Seventy (Tales) of a Parrot, There 
is a similar Indian collection entitled ‘ Hamsa Vinsati,’ or 
Twenty (Tales) of a Hamea, a species of goose, which Dr. 
Cassel could hardly find suitable for his theory of the 
green bird. In the text of the ‘ Tati Nama,’ partly done 
into English by Gerrans in 1792, in the story referred to 
by Dr. Eassel of the parrot that “ would have suffered,” 
and so on, the bird is a cockatoo, and it is made to suffer, 
and very sorely too, for the enraged lady plucks out its 
feathers and throws it into the street, 
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last it is itself caught, and the giant, with all his fellows, 
is killed (Luzel’s ‘ Contes Populaires de Bretagne, 
ii, p. 236 ff.). 

“Cibele (‘ Zoologia Popolare Veneta,’ Palermo, 1887, 
p. 115) tells the comic story current in Venice of a par- 
rot who was so learnedly clever that the monks at last 
cried out, ‘Questo xe el diavolo, non pol esser altro ’* 
(‘ This can be no other than the Devil himself’). Kaden, 
in his South Italian Popular Stories (‘Under the 
Olives,’ p. 30 ff.), gives us the tale of a notary whose 
uncle, the Devil, turned him into a parrot, to get pos- 
‘session of a woman whom he fancied.t ‘The place of 
the Parrot in the Eastern forms of the ‘Seven Wise 
Masters’ is in the European versions taken by the Mag- 
pie (Elster), of whom, indeed, it is told that she under- 
stands German, Latin, English, and Bohemian, and else- 
where even Hebrew em, ‘Li Roman des Sept 

’p. xxxvii. Cf. F. W. Val. Schmidt apud Strapa- 
rola, p. 289).. Magpies are out-and-out birds of the 
Devil (Damonische Vogel). It is on magpies’ tails that 
the witches ride to the Blocksberg on May-day eve, and 
so on May-day none are to be seen (Kubn and Schwarz, 
* Nord, Sagen,’ p. 378).” 

From these few samples—taken almost at ran- 
dom—it will be seen that Dr. Cassel has produced 
a work of very considerable importance to folk- 
lorists, even though he often makes strange excur- 
sions in quest of material to support his theory, 
which, however, seems in the main very plausible. 

I do not agree with Dr. Cassel in his interpretation 
of the St. George and the Dragon legend, which is 
not only very much older than Christianity, but 
is current in many parts of the world. Mr. Baring- 
Gould—who is past master in the moribund school 
of solar-mythologiste—offers (in his ‘Curious Myths 
of the Middle Ages,’ which is a very curious book) 


+ This last story, cited by Dr. Cassel from Kaden, is 
evidently identical with the second in Pitré’s collection 
of Sicilian tales, which is to this effect: A merchant, 
who is very jealous of his wife, is obliged to go on a 
journey, and at her own suggestion he shuts her up in 
the house with a plentiful supply of food. One day she 
looks out of a window which her husband had inadvert- 
ently left open, and just at that moment a gentleman 
and a notary to pass and see her. They lay a 
wager as to which of them shall first speak to the lady. 
The notary (very naturally?) summons an evil spirit, and 
sells his soul on the condition that he win his bet, The 
Devil changes him into a parrot, and in this form he gains 
access to the lady's presence, and to entertain her relates 
three stories. On the merchant's return the parrot is 

laced on the table at dinner, splashes some of the sou 
into the husband’s eyes, flies at his throat and strangles 
him, and then escapes through the window. After this 
the notary assumes his proper form, marries the mer- 
chant’s widow, and wins his wager with the gentleman, 
—Crane’s ‘ Italian Popular Tales,’ p. 167 ff. 

t Possibly Dr. Cassel, in saying that in some versions 
of the ‘Seven Wise Masters’ the bird understands “even 
Hebrew,” refers to the Armenian version, of which an 
account is given in ‘Orient und Occident,’ ii, 369 ff., 
where the fira—e popinjay, however, not a magpie— 
talks in the Hebrew language, The story has been taken 
out of the ‘ Book of Sindibdd’ (the Eastern prototype of 
the ‘Seven Wise Masters") into the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 
and is familiar to all readers of that fascinating story- 
book under the title of ‘The Merchant, his Wife, and 
the Parrot.’ 


a characteristic explanation of the St. nw 
legend. “The maiden,” he says, “ which 
Dragon attempts to devour, is the earth; the mon- 
ster is the storm-cloud ; the hero who fights it ig 
the sun, with his glorious sword the lightning. 
flash.” Such are the conceits of the solar-mytho- 
logists ! What connexion there is between the 
sun and the flash consequent on the collision of 
clouds overcharged with the “ electric fluid ” it*ig 
not easy to understand. Moreover, the reverend 
interpreter of our popular fictions—which need 
none, I ween—does not vouchsafe to inform us 
what may be meant by the men and beasts de- 
voured annually by the Dragon before his fatal 
meeting with the Cappadocian champion. I con- 
sider that both Dr. Cassel and Mr. Baring-Gould 
are absurdly wrong in their “interpretations,” 

The St. George legend has its prototype in the 
well-known Greek story of Perseus and Andro- 
meda, which again finds countless parallels and 
analogues in both Asiatic and European folk-tales, 
The oldest known form is the ‘ Bakabada,’ which 
occurs in the grand Hindu epic the ‘ Mababbérata,’ 
and which has been rendered into English verse by 
Dean Milman, under the title of ‘The Brahman’s 
Lament’; and the outline of the legend is given 
by Sir Monier Williams in his ‘Indian Epic 
Poetry.’ For Danish, Russian, Albanian, Arabian, 
Persian, and other Indian versions, I take leave to 
refer readers to my ‘Popular Tales and Fictions,’ 
vol. i. pp. 158-164. 

Muslims confound Al-Khizr not only with St. 
George, but also with Moses and Elias. I am dis- 
posed to think that this mythical personage (Al- 
Khizr= “‘ the green one”) is represented as bei 
clad in a green robe not because it is a symbol 
‘springtime and the young verdure,” as 1). Cassel 
makes it out to be, but because it is symbolical of 
— youth. According to the Muhammedan 
egend, Alexander the Great despatched Al-Khizr 
to procure for him some of the Water of Immor- 
tality. The “ prophet,” after incredible toil, at 
length reached, in “the land of darkness,” the 
Fountain of Youth, of which he drank a little, 
whereupon the waters disap and have never 
since been seen of men. In consequence of this 


P | draught of the waters, Al-Khizr is ever youthful : 


he is the tutelary friend of good Muslims, and 
often appears to them to guide and advise them in 
times of trouble. The myth of the Fountain of 
Youth was current throughout Europe during the 
Middle Ages, and figures in many of the chivalric 
romances as well as in the fabliaux of the Trou- 
véeres. In the romance of ‘Duke Huon of Bur- 
deux’ a trace of the legend of Alexander and Al- 
Khizr is found in the name of the spot where the 
Fountain is said to be situated, ‘‘ the Alexander 
Rock.” It is probable that the myth was brought 
to Europe by minstrels or palmers returned from 
Syria during the Crusades. 
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But I must conclude, for I find I have occupied 
more space with my “notes and comments” than 
with extracts from Dr. Cassel’s most interesting 
little book, which I cordially commend to the 
attention of students of folk-lore, and I trust it 
may be ere long translated into English. 

W. A. Crovsroy. 

233, Cambridge Street, Glasgow. 


THE CUSTOM OF DUNMOW. 

“There have been nine applications for the Dunmow 
flitch of bacon this year, and out of these the committee 
have selected two couples whom they think most likely 
to qualify. Both couples are of middle age. One of the 
men is now living at Tottenham, where he is employed 
as a gardener. The other couple live in London.”— 
Daily News, July 19. 

This announcement does, indeed, remind us of 
an ancient and time-honoured custom, the “ claim- 
ing of the flitch of bacon” by those who never 
desired the nuptial knot to be untied at least for 
a year and a day after marriage. It may be safely 
said that no custom has been more frequently 
heard of in England, or circulated more widely 
than this. All ranks, from the peer to the peasant, 
as well as from the palace to the cottage, have 
heard of “the custom of Dunmow.” Scarcely a mar- 
riage has been solemnized without its having been 
referred to, and the wish uttered that the contract- 
ing parties may claim, or rather obtain, the flitch 
of bacon. 

The place where it has been awarded since the 
thirteenth century—Little Danmow—is a small 
village in Essex, with a population of some 350 
souls, once a house of Augustinian Canons. It is 
quite a different place from Great Dunmow,a market 
town of some 3,000 inhabitants, and an agricultural 
centre, about three miles distant. Why this custom 
should have obtained among monks bound by the 
vows of celibacy is not at all clear, as they could 
not have been competent or practical judges of so 
important a subject. Little Dunmow is some 
thirty-five miles from London, and in a part of 
England which it is usual to suppose flat and un- 
interesting ; yet John Constable, the great painter 
of English rural scenery, found much that was 
beautiful to depict in Suffolk and Essex, as the 
Vale of Dedham and the Valley of the Stour. To 
his mind—it must be observed he was a native of 
East Bergholt—this was more beautiful than the 
Cumberland mountains or Westmoreland lakes. 
Little Dunmow is not far from Felstead, where, in 
the Grammar School, the sons of Oliver Cromwell 
and Elizabeth Bourchier his wife received their 
education, as did also the learned divine Isaac 

w; and Easton Lodge, once the home of the 
Maynards, is at no great distance. Much beautiful 
woodland scenery is to be found in Essex, and it 
is rich in green lanes with wild flowers in abund- 


The custom of giving the gammon, or flitch of 
bacon, seems to have originated with Robert Fitz- 
walter in the reign of Henry III., a great bene- 
factor to Dunmow Priory, and to have continued 
at intervals until the dissolution of the monasteries 
in 1536. Instances are not found of many cases 
in which it was awarded up to that time—perbaps 
the records are lost—and very few are in existence 
of its award up to the present time. Besides this, 
no record seems to have been kept of either the 
name or number of the unsuccessful applicants for 
the honour. There is some legend of the parties 
quarrelling on their way as to which of them was 
to possess the bacon, and their claim in consequence 
being vitiated. Of such Chaucer observes, in his 
Wife of Bath ’:— 

The bacoun was nought fet for hem, I trowe, 
That som men fecche in Essex at Donmowe. 


The old Oxford antiquary, Thomas Hearne, 
writing under date May 22, 1731, gives the follow- 
ing interesting account of the custom, which he 
heard from his friend Mr. Loveday, of Magdalen 
College, who was a great traveller over England, 
and chronicler of ancient customs :— 


“ The custom of the gambone of bacon is still kept u 
at Dunmowe, as I am told by Mr. Loveday, of Magd. 
Coll., who returned home on Thursday last, May 20, from 
whom I had what follows this morning. 

( At a court barron of the right worshipp- 
ful Sir Thos. May, Knight, there holden 
Dunmow | on Friday, the 27th day of June, in the 
nuper Priorat. } = of our Lord 1701, before Thomas 
Vheeler, gent. steward of the said 

manor, it is thus enrolled. 


( Elizabeth Beaumont, spinster. 
| Henrietta Beaumont, spinster. 
Homage. { Annabella Beaumont, spinster. } Jur. 
Jane Beaumont, spinster, 
(Mary Wheeler, spinster. J 

Be it remembered that at this court it is found and pre- 
sented by the homage aforesaid, that Wm. Parsley and 
Jane his wife have been married for the space of three 
years last past, and it is likewise found and presented by 
the homage aforesaid that Wm. Parsley and Jane his 
wife, by means of their quigt and peaceable, tender and 
loving cohabitation for the space of three years afore- 
said, are fit and qualified persons to be admitted by the 
court to receive the ancient and accustomed oath whereby 
to entitle themselves to have the bacon of Dunmow 
delivered unto them, according to the custom of the 
manor, Whereupon at this court, in full and open 
court, came the said Wm. Parsley and Jane his wife in 
their persons, and humbly prayed they might be admitted 
to take the oath ; whereupon the steward with the jury, 
suitors, and other officers, proceeding with the usual 
solemnity to the ancient and accustomed place for the 
administration of the oath, and receiving the said bacon ; 
that is to say, two great stones lying near the church 
door, where the said Wm, Parsley and Jane his wife 
kneeling down on the two stones, the said steward did 
administer the oath in these words, or to the effect 
following :— 

You do swear by custom of confession, 

That you never made nuptial transgression ; 

Nor since you were married man and wife, 

By household brawls or contentious strife 
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Or otherwise at bed or board 

Offended each other in deed or in word ; 

Or in a twelvemonth’s time and a day 

Repented not in thought any way ; 

Or since the church clerk said Amen, 

Wished yourselves unmarried »gain, 

But continue true and in desire 

As when you joyned hands in holy quire, 
And immediately thereupon Wm. Parsley and Jane his 
wife claiming the said bacon, the court pronounced sen- 
tence for the same in these words, or to the effect fol- 
lowing : — 

Since to these conditions without any fear 

Of your own accord you do freely swear, 

A whole gammon of bacon you do receive, 

And bear it away with love and good leave; 

For this is the custom of Dunmow well known, 

Tho’ the pleasure be ours, the bacon 's your own. 


And accordingly a gammon of bacon was delivered unto | P® 


the said Wm. Parsley and Jane his wife, with the usual 
solemnity.—Exam* p" Wheeler, gent., steward,— 
Willm Hague.” 

This delivery of the bacon took place in 1701, 
when William III. was King of England ; and it 
may be asked, Who were William Parsley and 
Jane, his wife? Probably they were tenants in the 
neighbourhood, perhaps of Sir William Beaumont, 
of Great Dunmow, who died in 1719, and no 
doubt rescued from oblivion by this sole act in 
their lives, were pointed out by their friends during 
the whole of their after life as successful claimants 
for the bacon. Who were the ladies named Beau 
mont and Mary Wheeler, all of them spinsters; 
and why was the office of juror delegated to them ? 
One would have thought that spinsters were as ill 
calculated to form an opinion on matrimonial 
matters as monks could have been in former ages. 

Fifty years pass by, and in 1751, the bacon was 
claimed successfully by John Shakeshaft, a wool- 
comber, of Wethersfield, and Anne his wife, who 
on this occasion induced a jury consisting of six 
bachelors and six spinsters to recognize their claim. 
This formed the subject of a painting by David 
Ogborne, which has been engraved. This used 
to be chronicled in almanacs within my own 
recollection as a remarkable event, “ Last Flitch of 
Bacon claimed at Dunmow.” Perhaps, however, 
there may have been additional unrecorded in- 
stances, In 1855 the old custom was galvanized 
by Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, who presented the 

ize, and has written a descriptive novel, entitled 

The Flitch of Bacon; or, the Custom of Dun- 
mow.’ Now, after the lapse of so many years, the 
custom is to be again resuscitated. Yet there may, 
however, since 1855, have been some intervening 
instances which are unnoticed. The custom seems 
to have been preserved in the curious tavern sign 
sometimes seen, “ The Flitch of Bacon,” and per- 
haps may be hinted at in the saying, ‘‘ Saving 
one’s bacon.” The old chair in which the recipients 
sat after receiving the bacon, which probably was 
once the chair of the prior, or perhaps the lord of 
the manor, has been depicted. An appropriate 


inscription for it would be, “Semper gaudentes 
sint ista sede sedentes,” accounts of the 
custom may be found in Blount’s ‘ Jocular Tenures,” 
p. 99, edited by W. C. Hazlitt, and in Brand's 
‘Popular Antiquities,’ vol. ii. pp. 118-122, edited 
by the sameauthority. The custom is also referred 
to in ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" S. i. 15; iv. 194, 262, 344; 
v. 19, 102, 392. Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Rosert Browyinc AND THE Paropists.—Ag 
every scrap of information relating to the great poet 
is being eagerly sought for, the following note, I 
received from him, may be thought worthy of a 
place in ‘N. & Q.’ His strong disapproval of 
rodies was in striking contrast with the views held 
by Mr. F. Locker-Lampson, Mr. G. R. Sims, Mr. 
Austin Dobson, Mr. Ashby Sterry, and other 
living writers, who enjoy the fun of these things, 
and can laugh at a joke, even if it be a little at 
their own expense. I had written to ask Mr, 
Browning’s consent to quote a few lines from two 
of his most popular poems, to illustrate the 
imitations :— 

29, De Vere Gardens, W., Dec. 28, '88. 

Sir,—In reply to your request for leave to publish two 
of my poems along with “ Parodies” upon them, I am 
obliged to say that I disapprove of every kind of “ Parody” 
so much that I must beg to be excused from giving any 
such permission. My Publisher will be desired to 
enforce compliance with my wish, if necessity should 
arise, Believe me, Sir, 

Yours obediently 
(Signed) Rozsert Brownixe. 

Walter Hamilton, Esq. 

Of course I treated his wishes with deference, 
and carefully avoided the insertion of any parody 
which could be considered offensive, either to 
himself or to his works. Watrer Hamitron. 


PEERAGES GRANTED TO Sons OF PRINCES OF 
Wates.—I observe that the Saturday Review says 
there is one thing unique in the peerage which was 
lately betowed on H.R.H. Prince Albert Victor of 
Wales. “ He is the only son of a Prince of Wales,” 
remarks the reviewer, ‘‘ who has been elevated to 
the House of Lords before his father’s accession to 
the throne.” This observation is only true if the 
grant of a peerage is not considered complete unless 
and until the grantee has attained to the full 
privileges of the order. The reviewer would have 
been correct if he had stated that Prince Albert 
Victor was the only son of a Prince of Wales who 
had taken his seat in the House of Lords before 
his father’s accession to the throne. Elevation to 
the House of Lords isa different matter. In 1726, 
King George I. granted peerages to two of his 
grandsons, sons of George, Prince of Wales, but, 
being minors at the time, they were, of course, 
unable to take their seats in the House of Lords. 
One of these was Frederick, who has been wrongly 
quoted by the Saturday reviewer as an instance in 
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favour of his assertion. Prince Frederick was 
created Duke of Edinburgh, Marquess of Ely, Earl 
of Eltham, Viscount Launceston, and Baron Snaw- 
don. His brother William, who in the letters and 
memoirs of the time always figures as ‘‘ The 
Duke,” par excellence—a dignity shared in later 
times by another military hero, whose blue frock, 
white trousers, and “good grey head” most of us 
who have reached their cinquantaine can well 
remember—was created at the same time Duke of 
Cumberland, Marquess of Berkhamsted, Earl of 
Kennington, Viscount Trematon, and Baron 
Alderney. George I. died on June 11, 1727, and 
his successor, who seems to have hated his eldest son 
from his childhood, left him in Hanover for a year 
andahalf. Prince Frederick arrived in England on 
Dec. 4, 1728, and shortly afterwards was created 
Prince of Wales and sworn of the Privy Council. 
The prince had then attained his majority, but the 
long delay in the issue of the patent has some 
interest in connexion with the recent discussion on 
the title of “ Prince of Wales” in‘ N. & Q.’ The 
ministerial party were delighted with the prince’s 
arrival in Eogland, and the event was celebrated 
by their Grub Street allies in a series of poems. 
In one of these effusions, which now lies before me, 
entitled ‘A Poem on the Arrival of His Royal 
Highness Prince Frederick,’ the bard thus touches 
on the approaching creation :— 

All Hail, Great Prince ! Britannia smiles to see 

Brave Brunswick's Features live so strong in Thee ! 

Your Faithful Britons give their chearful Voice, 

And Her Welch Sons, in antient Notes, rejoyve; 

No longer now, their Harps remain unstrung, 

Never again to be on Willows hung ; 

Each sportful Swain his nimble Finger flings, 

With careless Ease, across the trembling Strings ; 

From String to String, in various Notes, they fly, 

And ev'ry Sound, and ev’ry Measure, try. 

It is to be feared that poor Prince Fred did not 
quite realize the hopes of his admirers. 

W. F. Pripeavx. 
Jaipur, Rajputana. 


Srxpences.—The following paragraph, 
which appeared in the Examiner for June 30, 1833, 
shows that neither gilt sixpences nor low gambling 
houses in the parish of St. James’s are new things: 

“The new sixpences lately coined have the word 
‘Sixpence ’ impressed upon them, to prevent them being 

, when gilt, as half-sovereigns, a fraud which had 

en committed to a great extent by passing gilt six- 
pences of a former coinage. A great quantity of base 
silver coin is put into circulation at the low gambling- 
which swarm, and are daily increasing at the 
west-end of the town, particularly in the parish of St. 


James's,” LDo 


Execrrocution.—The term electrocution, or 
execut‘on by means of an electric current, seems 
to have originated in America, where the first 
experiment of applying such a capital punishment 
was made on August 6, at New York. It may 


be worth while to ascertain whether this concise 

expression was first invented by an American or an 

English journal. H. Kress. 
Oxford. 


Tuomas Betrrerton, Actor.—The son of 
Matthew Betterton, he was baptized in the Church 
of St. Margaret, Westminster, Aug. 12, 1635, 
This note will lend additional value to the article 
on Betterton in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol iv., p. 434, 

Daniet 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Fork-Lore.—I think the following strange piece 
of folk-lore may be as new to others as to myself. 
Remarking, recently, toan old man that, though it 
rained, it did not appear warmer, he replied, “ We 
shan’t have fine weather till after to-morrow.” 
I said, “Why?” “ Because to-morrow is ‘hanging 
day.’” Three men were to be hung the next day 
at Worcester ! W. M. M. 


CaMPANELLA, or Sacrinc Bett.—We read of 
the sacring bell in Shakspeare, ‘ Hen. VIII.,’ in 
the passage where the brutal courtiers charge the 
fallen Wolsey with gross immorality with a certain 
brown wench ; also in the ordinances of the Bishops 
of Worcester (‘ Constit. Epise. Wigorn.,’ a.p. 1240): 

“Campanella pulsetur cum Corpus Domini in altum 

erigitur, ut per hoc devotio torpentium excitetur, ac 
aliorum charitas inflammetur.” 
This constitution is quoted in ‘The Principles of 
Divine Service,’ by the Rev. Philip Freeman, of 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, and sometime 
Principal of the Theological College, Chichester, 
published, Oxford and London, by J. H. & Jas. 
Parker, 1857, p. 86, note. H. ve B. H. 


Curtous Entry A Pariso RecisTer: Forp- 
HAM, co, CAMBRIDGE.— 
“Fordham, In y* Parish Register under y* year 1604 
is this Entry. 1604, Upon Wednesday y* 27 of Febr’ y* 
ear above written, y*° High and Mighty Prince, James, 
S y® Grace of God, King of Great Britain, France & 
Ireland, Defender of y* Faith, &c., did hunt y* Hare 
with his own Hounds, in our Feilds of Fordham, & did 
kill six near a Place called Blackland, & afterwards did 
take his Repast in y® same Feilds at a Bush, near unto 
King’s Path.”—Cole’s MSS., vol. viii, fo, 7 (Add. MS, 
5809). 


Danret 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Women Arcuitects.—Few women are associated 
with architectural fame; but two ladies at least 
deserve “a niche.” 

1. Part of the sculptures at the church of San 
Petronio at Bologna, Italy, are said to have been 
designed by Propertia de’ Rossi. (Vide Rev. B. 
Webb’s ‘ Notes on Architecture.’) 

2. In the Church Times, May 2 of this year, p.437, 
the most interesting fact is stated that the beautiful 
(Renaissance) church of St. Dunstan’s in the East 
was built by Sir Christopher Wren from a lady 
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friend’s designs. Of course the “crown imperial” 
spire of the other St. Dunstan’s (in the West) was 
imitated from Newcastle parish church, now both 
a parish church and a cathedral. The crown im- 
perial, as on our florins and other later issues of 
coins, is, like the crown imperial of the now dis- 
solved Holy Roman Empire, and like the crown 
imperial of the present German Emperor, really in 
origin a depressed mitre, or analagous to that form. 
The Venetian Doge’s cap was, I take it, suggested 
- either by the classic Roman pileus, or possibly by the 
Phrygian cap, afterwards desecrated in France as 
the “ cap of liberty.” H, ve B. H. 


Tsomas Cooxe.—The information furnished by 
the annexed extract from Report XI., part vii. 

43, of the Hist. MSS. Commission, will form a 
Biting addition to the account of Cooke found in 
* Dict, Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xii. p. 95 :— 

“The Manuscripts of the Duke of Leeds at Hornby 
Castle, Yorkshire. Cooke, Thomas. Germanicus, a 
tragedy. A note is prefixed by the Duke of Leeds, 
dated Bev. 25, 1796, that he believes the dedication is to 
his father, and that it must have been written about 
1781; of the author he knew nothing. Pp. 145, 4to.” 

Danie Hipwett. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Two Brps.—Village superstitions have an anti- 
uarian interest, and sometimes are far reaching. 
this village (Edwinstowe, Nottingham) a woman 
named Perry died on Saturday, July 5, from a fall. 
When it was told to Mrs. Branford, a neighbour, 
whose mother died on the previous Tuesday, she 
replied, “ Ah! I was sure there would be another 
_— before the week was out, for she [meaning 
r mother] said, ‘There are two beds,’ and them 

was the last words she spoke.” 

E. Copnam Brewer. 


Tae Termination “icx.”—I notice that Lord 
Holland, in his ‘Reminiscences,’ always writes 
“ publick,” “republick,” “diplomatick,” &. As 
the work was published so lately as the year of 
Her Majesty’s accession, this fact may serve to 
show how rapidly, at all events, one change—that 
of abbreviation—is passing over our tongue, for I 
suppose that nobody nowadays would use the final 
k in such words. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


A Lancasuire Lav.—Perhaps the following 
“ merry Northern adage,” from ‘ Hearne’s Collec- 
tions,’ vol. iii. p. 156 (Oxford Historical Society, 
1888), may be worthy of a corner in ‘N. & Q.’:— 
He y' will fish for a Lancashire Lad 
At any time or tide 
Must bait his Hook with a good Egg py 
Or an Apple w* a red side, 


Hearne seems to have taken this from a translation | w 


of some ‘Comments on Chaucer’s “Troilus and 
Cresida,”’ by Sir Fra. Kinnaston, of hes 
Salop. 


Burr: Burr-womay.—Some years ago & corre- 
spondent of ‘N. & Q.’ inquired the meaning of one or 
both of these words. A butt is a West of England 
word fora hassock used inchurches. A butt-womanis 
(or was) a pew-opener orsextoness. She generally 
wore a black dress and white cap, and was most 
often attached to chapels of ease. Probably by 
this time her office has come to an end. 

H. Bowzr. 
a Manchester Courier says (July 18, 

“ The country around his [John Brindley’s] home was 
infested with two gangs of pedlars. Those hailing from 
the village of Flash were known as ‘ flashmen,’ and the 
goods they dishonestly vended as ‘ flash’ goods.” 

This deserves recording in ‘N. & Q.’ 
W. A. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Civ War Tracts.—A broadside of the seven- 
teenth century which has just come into my hands 
is headed thus :— 

““A Complete Collection of Books and Pamphlets; 
Begun in the Year 1640, by the Special Command of 
King Charles I. of Blessed Memory, and continued to 
the happy Restauration of the Government, and the 
Coronation of King Charles II.” 

A somewhat lengthy history is given of the in- 
ception of this collection, which contained above 
two thousand bound volumes with a catalogue 
in ten volumes folio. Bound with the printed 
tracts are near one hundred several MS. pieces, 
that were never printed, all or most of them on the 
king’s behalf, which no man durst then publish 
without endangering his ruin, Whenever His 
Majesty had; need of a volume he had the use 
of it, and his appreciation of the design greatly 
encouraged the undertaker of the work, who spent 
twenty years in the task. The devices for 
ensuring the safety of the collection during the 
troubles are related at large, and the broadside 
concludes with the statement that the undertaker 
refused 4,0001, for them in his lifetime, supposing 
that sum not sufficient to reimburse him. What 
was the ultimate destination of this vast assem- 
blage of ephemeral literature? The above-men- 
tioned announcement contains no hint of a forth- 
coming sale ; it was, apparently, simply a handbill 
intended to stir up an ‘interest in the collection. 
Carlyle (Introduction to ‘Cromwell’s Letters and 
Speeches ’) says that there are 

“thirty to fifty thousand unread pamphlets of the Civil 
ar in the British Museum alone; huge piles of 
mouldering wreck, wherein at the rate of perhaps one 
pennyweight per ton lie things memorable.” 


Did a part or the whole of the mass alluded to in 
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' the broadside ultimately find its way to the 


national collection ? J. Exior 


Richmond. 


Tae or Litcurretp.— Wanted the pre- 
vious political or court history of Lord Litchfield 
(not Lichfield, as ‘ The Book of Dignities’ has it), 
who was appointed captain of the Gentlemen 
Pensioners, and sworn of the Council in _, 


“Swan Inn,” Fornam.—I should be much 
obliged to any reader who would kindly give me 
(direct, if he likes) any references to, or descrip- 
tive accounts of, the old “Swan Inn,” near Fulham 
ferry, burnt down in 1871. It is mentioned in 
Capt. Marryat’s ‘ Jacob Faithful.’ 

Cuas. Jas. FrrRet. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Bourson.—Can any of your readers enlighten 
me as to the origin of the family of Borbone del 
Monte in Italy? Rietstap gives their arms as 
“D/azur, & 3 fleurs de lis d’or, au baton de gu. en 
abime posé en bande,” which looks as if they were 
a*natural branch of the Bourbons of Naples or 
Parma. Dussieux, in his ‘ Hist. Généalogique de 
la Maison de Bourbon, however, makes no men- 
tion of any illegitimate sons of the Italian branches. 
Another family, Borbone di Monte Santa-Maria, 
bear “ D’azur, au chevron d’or, acc. de 3 fleurs de 
lis du méme.” 

G. F.S.A. 


Tat Dasawoop Famity or Surrotx.—Will 
some of your numerous correspondents inform me 
if there were any families of position of the name 
of Dashwood in Suffolk in 1735-6-7, where- 
abouts they resided in that county, and where I 
can find any particulars of them? ©. Mason. 

29, Emperor's Gate, S.W. 


Harotp.’—Will you kindly inform me, 

through the medium of your paper, whether any 

literary man has ever written a moral on the 

le and character of Byron’s ‘Childe Harold’? 

If s0, I should be glad to know name and publisher 
of book. E. R. 


Mommy.— What is the meaning of mummy in 
the popular mind? At an inquest held at South 
Reston, Lincolnshire, on May 27, a farm labourer 
is reported to have said that when he saw the 
deceased “ her face appeared to be smashed to a 
mummy ” (Leeds Mercury, May 28, p. 5, col. 7). 

Esorac. 
(Mummy—pulp is known in the West Riding.) 


Griscompg.—In an American pedigree appears 
the following :—“The ancestor of this family was 
one Andrew Griscomb, who came from Yorkshire, 


in 1680.” I have succeeded in localizing 


name by finding the marriage of Francis Gris- 


combe, of —— Lancashire, with Isabell 
Stringer on May 25, 1639, and of the baptism of 
a son of this marriage at Rochdale parish church 
on April 19, 1640. I shall be extremely obliged 
for any early references to the name. 

R. ALForD. 


‘REMINISCENCES OF AN Eronran.’—I picked 
up the other day a little book, apparently rare, 
with the above title, and published by subscription 
in 1831, and dedicated to the Duchess of Kent. 
The imprint is “Chichester, Printed for the Author 
by J. Hackman, Tower Street”; and there is no 
clue to the authorship, except that the writer dates 
his preface from Bognor, and that on the last page 
he tells us that he left Eton to be entered at 
King’s College, Cambridge. The list of subscribers 
contains a very large proportion of titled person- 

E. 


ages. Watrorp, M.A. 
7, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


CuristopHerR Famity. — Information is re- 
quested on the following points:— 

1. Who was Robert Christopher, executor of 
the will of Isabel, Lady Gresham, 1565? (Misc. 
Gen. et Her., ii. 140.) 

2. To which branch of the Wilkinsons did Mar- 
garet, who married John Christopher, of Norton, 
co. Durham, belong? She ob. 1786, zt. eighty- 
seven. 

3. The date and place of marriage of William 
Thomas Christopher, of London, born 1802, and 
Harriet, daughter of Capt. H. OT and 
widow of James Taylor, Esq., H.E.1.C.S. 

4. The date and place of marriage of Margaret 
Ashington Christopher and John Bell, officer in 
3rd Regiment Fusiliers, Supposed to have taken 
place in London, circa 1825-30. 

Notes respecting any persons of the name prior 
to 1750, and anything concerning the family of 
Ashington, will greatly oblige. 

Geo, F. Topor SHerwoop. 

6, Fulham Park Road, 8.W. 


Meaxinc oF Inscription Sovcnt.—Would 
you or any of your readers kindly inform me to 
what the following inscription refers 7— 

Success to the Hundred and five, 

Be honest and staunch ye True Blue. 
It is on a large china bowl in an ancient family 
seat in Anglesea. H. A. Coserave. 


Lixyges rrom Porpz.—In a sermon preached on 
Sunday, June 7, by the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Westminster, his Eminence is reported in the 
Tablet to have quoted the following couplet :— 

For points of faith let senseless bigots fight, 

He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right. 
Every one knows these lines are by Pope; but 
what is the correct reading? Has the reporter 
made a blunder; or do they exist in more than one 
form? I have consulted four editions, one a folio, 
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undated (perhaps it is the first), and three in 
octavo, 1736, 1740, and 1758. They all read :— 
For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right. 

It by no means follows that an error bas been 
committed either by the archbishop or his reporter. 
There are many various readings in Pope’s verse. 
It is a matter, however, that it would be well to 
have cleared up. Anon. 


Betrast Morro, “Pro tanto quid retribu- 
amus.”—To what favour does this refer? Has it 
any reference to King William IIL ; and what is 
the meaning of the bell on the canton in the arms ? 
Arms, Parted per fesse, arg. et az., in the first a 
pile vaire ; second, in base, a ship in full sail ppr., 
on a canton gu., @ or. 

Ricnarp 

Belfast, 


Crvm War Pictures.—I wish, if possible, to 
get together a list of pictures by well-known 
artists representing events which occurred in 
Northamptonsbire during the great Civil War. In- 
formation also as to the present location of such 
pictures, and whether or not they are accessible to 
the general public, would be much appreciated by 


Joun T. Pace. 
Holmby House, Forest Gate. 


Feycixe.—Will anybody owning the following 
kindly communicate? Set of old drawings, Dutch 
or English, seventeenth century, probably sepia- 
washed or outline, but perhaps coloured. Subject, 
fencing. Seems intended to illustrate fencing 
work. Most likely among family papers in old 
private library. W. Lowpow. 
1, St, Mark's Grove, Fulham Road, S.W. 


Mesrres Famity.—Of this family Sir Thomas, 
M.P. for Lincoln 1658-1708, and Admiralty Com- 
missioner 1685, was a member. Particulars of the 
life and death of William, third son of the above 
Sir Thomas Meeres, what heirs he left, &c., would 
oblige. Perhaps some of your numerous genea- 
correspondents could throw light on this 
subject. E. D. 

Frrzwarrex.—Can any one help to establish 
the connexion between the two Devonshire families, 
(1) Fitzwarren of Brightleigh and (2) Fitzwarren 
of Tawstock? (1) With regard to the former 
family, Sir W. Pole states that “ William, sonne of 
Falk Fitzwarren, receyved this land from his father 
in Hen. II. tyme.” He then gives the pedigree 
onwards of the Fitzwarrens, or Brightleighs, as they 
came to be called from their dwelling. (2) With 
regard to the latter family (the Fitzwarrens of 
Tawstock), the same author mentions that Mar- 

et, daughter of Lord Audlegh, married one 

ulk Fitzwarren. This lady brought Tawstock to 


her husband by a special entail. Their son Fulk | 


had a daughter Elizabeth, who married Sir Richard 
Haukford, and Thomasine, the issue of the 
marriage, brought Tawstock to her husband, Wil- 
liam Bourchier, created by writ (Hen. VI.) Lord 
Fitzwarren, and from whom the Bourchiers, Earls 
of Bath (of Tawstock), descended. Was Mar- 
garet Audleigh’s husband, Fulk Fitzwarren, of 
another branch of the family of Fitzwarren of 
Brightleigh? Tawstock and Brightleigh are only 
six miles apart; the name Fulk is common to both 
families ; and the arms of the families are as fol- 
lows: 1. Fitzwarren of Brightleigh, Gules, a chief 
indented argent. 2. Fitzwarren of Tawstock, Quar- 
terly, per fesse indented argent and gules. It would 
almost seem as if the latter shield were differenced 
as being a younger branch of the original stock at 
Brightleigh, since “ Gules, a chief indented argent,” 
is the simpler shield of the two. 
Harpince F, Grrrarp. 
2, Garden Court, Temple. 


ALprnuta.—Readers of ‘Childe Harold’ 
will remember Byron’s very effusive remarks on 
the epitaph of Julia Alpinula in a note on stanza 
Ixvi. of canto iii, I find this epitaph given in full 
at p. 123, vol. i. of Orelli’s ‘ Inscriptionum Latin- 
arum Selectarum Collectio,’ &c., Turici, 1828, but 
with the following remarks appended :— 

“A Paulo Gulielmo habuit Lipsius ‘ Auctar.,’ p. 53. 
Grut., 319, 10, nemini posthac visam et procul dubio a 
fraudulento isto homine confictam e Tacit. ‘ Hist.,’ i. 68, 
ut visum est jam Ryckio ad Tacit. ‘Ann.’ iii, 23, et 
Hagenbuchio MSS., i. p, 218; quamvis eadem deceptus 
est etiam immortalis noster Joannes Muellerus 
(‘Schweizer-Geschichte,’ b. i. c. vi.) et Anglus poéta 
Byron: ‘Je ne connois point de position humai 
plus touchante que cette inscription.’ V. Lord Byron 

ar Mme. Louise Svv.-Belloc, Paris, 1824, t. i. p. 346, 
Soveda, p. 21: ‘Cette épitaphe a été transportée en 
Angleterre.’” 

To the last remark Orelli adds a note of interroga- . 
tion. Is, then, the story of Julia Alpinula a myth? 
Procvut. 


Hocartu.—Did Hogarth the painter change his 
name to Hoggart; and, if so, when? Were 
Hoggarts, who lived at Fox Grove, Beckenham, 
his descendants ; if so, by and a 


Tricyce.—Is there any earlier instance of the 
use of the word tricycle for any kind of vehicle 
than in the following extract from the Annual 
Register for 1828 (“‘ Chronicle,” p. 185) ?— 

“ Tricycles.—Christmas Day was rendered memorable 
to the Parisians by the starting of this new species of 
carriage for public accommodation. The tricycle is & 
kind of coach, mounted on three wheels ; it is drawn by 
two horses only. It moves very lightly, although there 
is an appearance of weight about it. One wheel is placed 
exactly as the leading wheel of the steam coach: it is 
capable of containing twenty persons, whom it conveys 
distances of at least three miles for five sous each. 


A. F. 


i 
— 
| 
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Vavenan Famity.—Do you or any of your 
pumerous correspondents know of any MSS. ex- 
tant relating to the Vaughan family, of Tretower, 
Breconshire, prior to Edward Vaughan, Gent., 
sans issue, eighth in descent from Sir Roger 
Vaughan, of Tretower, who was killed at Agin- 
court (from Jones’s ‘ Breconshire,’ 1809, vol. ii. 
p. 497-505)? If any one could give me any infor- 
mation on the matter I should feel obliged. 

C. M. Vavuenan, 
Chaplain H.M.S. Orontes. 


Barrie or tat Borns.—What account of this 
battle by eye-witnesses of it or actors in it are now 
extant? Are there now existing any pictures of 
this battle which were produced near its date? 
Are any relics of it still to be seen; if so, where ? 
Are there in existence lists of the officers who 
fought on James IT.’s side, and of the confiscations 
resulting from their being on the losing side? Any 
other sources of authentic information would 
oblige. or ORANGE. 


Avrnors or Quorations WanTED.— 
*Tis well to be off with the old love 
Before you are on with the new, R. J. C. 
[The first two lines are, we believe,— 
*Tis well to be merry and wise (?), 
*Tis well to be honest and true, | 


A cloud that rayed down darkness. 
N, M, anp A, 


I passed within the minster old 
And listened to the singing ; 
The mighty organ’s thunder rolled, 
A pan heavenward flinging. 
I heard the anthem die away, 
The orgun cease its pealing, 
While from the chancel worn and grey 
The evening hymn came stealing. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 
Why should my harassed (?), agitated mind 
Go round and round this terrible event ? 
Seeking (?) in vain some secret cause to find, 
Some cause why all this trouble (!) has been sent. 
PaTERFAMILIAS, 


Replies, 


EXECUTION OF CHARLES I. 
(7 S. ix. 446; x. 38.) 

If there is nothing of importance to be brought 
afresh to the examination of the particulars of 
the execution of Charles I., there is still room 
in ‘N. & Q” for placing them in the light of con- 
temporary illustration. 

I have before me a copy of the ‘ Tragicum 
Theatram Actorum et Casuum Tragicorum Londini 
Publice Celebratorum’ (Amst., 1649, 12mo.). At 
Pp. 185 there is a print of the execution, from 
which it appears that the block was exactly oppo- 
site to the fourth window from the left end of the 


up to the roll of the breeches of the assistant, who 
holds up the head, that is, just above his knee. 
The perspective makes it appear to reach higher 
up the leg of the man with the axe. 

In the account of ‘The Trial of Charles I.’ in 
the “ Family Library,” 1832, there is, at p. 107, a 
print of “The Execution, from an Engraving pub- 
lished at Amsterdam, 1649.” From the similarity 
between the two this appears to be from the same 
source with that in the ‘Theatrum,’ u.s. But it 
represents the block as reaching much higher up, 
with other variations in the scene of the execution 
itself, as well as some omissions in the representa- 
tion of the spectators. Was there another print 


* Theatrum,’ in which these variations occur? Will 
any one who has the opportunity look in the 
Sutherland Collection to ascertain this point; or 
can any one state whether this is so from any other 
authority? It will clear up the question whether 
the height of the block is to be taken from the 
size as it appears in the print of the ‘Theatrum’ or 
in that of the ‘Trial,’ both, on the face of them, 
contemporary with the execution. 
Ep. MARSHALL, 


As you have had a note on the execution of 
Charles I., possibly you may admit the results of 
a little investigation of the subject, and the more 
so that I think I have arrived at a very probable, 
if not at a definite conclusion. Ed. Phillips, the 
continuer of Baker’s ‘Chronicle,’ in the edition 
of 1674, gives an account of this execution which 
has every appearance of having been taken from 
contemporary records, and not improbably from 
official sources. I say not improbably, both on 
account of the change then made from the shorter 
and less determinate statement given in the editions 
of 1660 and 1665, and because the same statement 
is made, all but verbatim, in R. Burton’s (Nath. 
Crouch’s) ‘ Wars in England...... from 1625...... to 
1660-1681.’ 

For contrast’s sake, however, and for other 
reasons, I first give Baker’s records of the execu- 
tions of Mary, Queen of Scots, and of Strafford. 
Of Mary it is said, p. 372, ed. 1674 :— 

“She came to the Scaffold...... where was a Chair, a 
Cushion, and a Block, all covered with Mourning...... 
Prayers being concluded...... then shadowing her face 
with a linnen cloth, and lying down on the Block she 
repeated the Psalm ‘ In te Domine speravi ne confundar 
in wternum'; at which words she stretching forth her 
Body her head at two blows was taken off,” 

While, therefore, she knelt at prayers, she pro- 
bably lay recumbent at the time of execution, and 
as “she shadowed her face with a linnen cloth,” 
she lay, in all probability, with her face upward. 
Of Strafford, p. 530, we read :— 

“Then he addrest himself to the Block, and having 
prayed a while, he gave the Executioner the token of his 
preparedness, whereat the Headsman...... severed his 


hall, as you face it. The block appears to reach 


head from his Body at the first stroke.” 


at Amsterdam in 1649 as well as that in the - 
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Here, though there may be some uncertainty, 
it is more probable that, having knelt in prayer, 
and that nothing being said of any intervening time 
or change of posture, that he was beheaded kneel- 
ing, with his neck on the “ higher” block, Mary’s 
being, of course, of the lower kind. 

Now we come to the execution of Charles, 
which will be found on p. 602. After addressing 
his speech, necessarily to Juxon and Col. Tomlin- 
son, for the populace were kept at a distance by 
strong bands of soldiers, he said to the executioner, 


*“T shall say but very short prayers, and when I 


thrust out my hands [showing how he would thrust 
them out], let that be your sign.” Then, after 
giving some conversation with Juxon, and after 
speaking of some change of costume, &c., and of 
his again repeating his admonition and his intended 
sign, the writer continues :— 

“ After that, having said two or three words (as he 
stood) to himself, with bands and eyes lift up, imme- 
diately stooping down, he laid his neck upon the Block ; 
and then the Executioner, again putting his Hair under 
his Cap [his nightcap, under which the bishop and the 
headsman reviously helped him to place it] the 
King (thinking be had been going to strike) said, Stay 
for the sign. 

“* Bxecutioner, Yes, I will, and it please your Majesty : 
And after a very little pause, the King stretching forth 
his hands, the Executioner at one blow severed his Head 
from his Body.” 

The king, a little before his execution, bad 
declared that “he died a Christian according .o 
the Profession of the Church of England.” He 
therefore knelt during his short prayers. That he 
also had this position in view is shown by bis 
“ looking very earnestly on the [low] Block when 
he first came upon the scaffold,” and then asking 
Col. Hacker “if it could be no higher,” as also, 
though not so distinctly, by his looking again on 
the block just before his private prayers, and 
saying to the executioner, ‘‘ You must set it fast.” 

I need say nothing as to the low block being 
purposely chosen, since it seems that arrangements 
had been made to bind him to it in case of his 
offering any resistance to the sentence; but I 

ther that, though kneeling, he, through this 
lowness of the block, had to stoop his head still 
lower, thus accounting for Phillips’s use of the 
words “stooping down,” and that, in fact, his 
attitude was perforce that of kneeling-prostration. 

Br. Nicnotson, 


D. B. (see 3° S. xi. 54, 144, 164) ought to read 
the letter of Miss Whitmore Jones, of Chastleton, 
in the Times of June 14, While confirming the 
information he received as to the sale, on the death 
of Lady Fane, of sundry effects used in the last 
hours of Charles I., the drift of the letter forbids 
the idea of the block having been part of those 
effects, as D. B. was informed. It may be remem- 
bered that information received by D. B. on an- 
other point was corrected by another correspondent, 


D. B. having been informed that Lady Fane’s first 
husband was Bishop Juxon, instead of Bi 
Juxon’s grand-nephew, as he actually was. Mis- 
takes in such matters easily arise. The year of 
the death of Lady Fane’s second husband is given 
by D. B. as 1782; in Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ (“ Foreign 
Titles,” “ De Salis”) as1772; in Burke’s ‘ Dormant 
and Extinct Peerage’ as 1776. 

It can hardly be hoped that the actual block 
will now be called into court to settle the case 
between Mr. Palgrave and his opponents, as lately 
discussed in the Times, and referred to slightly in 
*N. & Q.’ at the above references. Miss Whit- 
more Jones refers, in her interesting letter, to the 
catalogue of a sale at Little Compton on Lady 
Fane’s death in 1792, lot 158, in which is “ The 
chair of K. Charles I., with the stool he knelt on 
at his execution.” The chair, now at the cottage 
hospital at Moreton-in-Marsh, the stool, the loca- 
tion of which is uncertain, and the Bible given to 
the bishop, now in the possession of Miss Whit- 
more Jones, would have formed an interesting 
addition to the “ Relics of the Beheading of Charles 
I.” shown at the Stuart Exhibition last year. The 
Prayer Book used on the scaffold was exhibited 
by Mr. Evelyn. 

Miss Whitmore Jones thinks that the entry in 
the Little Compton catalogue settles the question 
of the king’s position at his execution, in favour, I 
presume, of kneeling to a raised block. To me it 
does not seem so conclusive. A chair and a stool 
are articles most likely to have been provided for 
the king’s accommodation. The presence of a 
stool does not necessitate the idea of its being 
used for kneeling purposes. At Charles IT's 
coronation part of the paraphernalia was “a Rich 
Chayre of State with a Footstoole & Cushion for 
his Ma‘ to sitt in & a Faldstoole to kneele at 
upon occasion.” Whether Charles I.’s stool was 
footstool or faldstool, the fact of the cataloguer 
having described it as “the stool he knelt on at 
his execution” does not necessarily imply that he 
knelt upon it while being beheaded. It may have 
been used for previous purposes of prayer. The 
auctioneer of 1792 could hardly have said less than 
he did. Miss Whitmore Jones writes of “the 
relics of the tragedy—the chair, the stool, and the 
Bible used on the scaffold.” It would be open to 
perversity to argue that as the chair was used on 
the scaffold the king was beheaded in a sitting 
posture, 

If, again, it were conceded that the stool was 
used during the brief process of decollation, the 
question of position would not be settled. The 
luxury of a raised block would be rather counter- 
balanced by raising the knees of the victim on 4 
stool ; and if executed in the lying-down position, 
he must kneel down as a preliminary measure. 

Mr. Jonas is doubtless aware of the existence 
of prints of the beheading of Charles I., in which 
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he is;shown lying down toa low block. Though 
these do not afford conclusive evidence, they show, 
atall events, that the idea was a familiar one in 
times much nearer to the event than these. 
KILuicReEw. 


Some inference may be drawn in support of the 
supposition that the block must have been a low 
one from the contemporary account of the execu- 
tion which is found in the little quarto pamphlet 
“King Charls (sic) | His | Speech | made upon the | 
Scaffold | at Whitehall Gate | immediately before his 
Execution | on Tuesaday the 30 of Jan 1648 | with a 
Relation of the Maner (sic) of | his going to Execution 
ose by Special Authority | London printed by 

eter Cole at the Sign of the Printing Press in Cornhil, 
near the Royal Exchange 1649. 

“The King then said to the Executioner is my Hair 
well. Then the King took off his Cloake and his George, 
giving his George to Doctor Juxon saying Remember— 
(it is thought for to give it to the Prince). Then the 
King put off his Dublet and being in his wastcoat, put 
his Cloak on againe then looking upon the block said to 
the Executioner you must set it fast. 

“ Executioner : It is fast Sir. 

“ King: 1t might have been a little higher. 

“ Executioner ; It can be no higher Sir, 

“ Ring: When I put out my hands this way then— 
(stretching them out). 

“After that having said two or three words (as he 
stood) to Himself with hands and eyes lift up ; Imme- 
diately stooping down, Inid His Neck upon the Block: 
and then the Executioner again putting his hair under 
his Cap the King said Stay for the signe (thinking he had 
bin going to strike). 

“ Executioner: Yes I will and it please Your Majesty. 

“And after a very little pawse the King stretching 
forth his hands—The Executioner at one blow severed 
his head from his body,” 

Geo. CiuLow. 

Belsize Avenue, Hampstead, 


Gilbert Burnet, in his ‘Memoires of the Lives of 
the Dukes of Hamilton,’ published 1673, gives an 
account of the execution of James, first Duke of 
Hamilton, a few months after that of King Charles, 
in which he says:— 

“He [the duke] turned to the Executioner, and after 
he had observed how he should lay his body, he told him 
he was to say a short prayer to his God, while he lay all 
along......and then he stretched himeelf out on the 
ground, and having placed his head aright, he lay a little 
while praying,” &c. 

Constance Russet. 


I have in my possession a small book, ‘The 
Wars in England, Scotland, and Ireland,’ printed 
for Nath. Crouch at the Seven Stars in Sweeting 
Alley, 1681. One plate represents the execution 
of Strafford, who is lying full length on the scaf- 
fold, with his neck on a piece of wood (not a block) 
a few inches high. The same piece of wood appears 
in a plate ‘The Martyrdom of King Charles I.,’ 
but no block. W. G. F. Dirks. 


Dispersion or THe Woop or THE Cross (7% 
8. ix. 204, 316, 449; x. 34.)—As there has been 
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a good deal of cross-firing over this discussion, 
may I be allowed to recapitulate ? 

1. It is curious, in the first instance, that two 
or three correspondents write to refer readers to 
Rohault de Fleury, quite oblivious that he is the 
authority relied on in the quotation from Mr. 
Riley’s book given originally by Mr. Bocktey. 

2. Mr. Woopatt also says he has been to the 
British Museum to search Mr. Riley’s book for 
his authority without success, while all the while 
this triple reference to Rohault de Fleury was 
before us. Apparently, however, the ‘Mémoire 
sur les Instruments de la Passion’ is not in the 
British Museum Library, though it does contain 
other works of G. R. de Fleury. 

3. I must plead guilty to having myself “played 
dominoes” by diverging at the second reference 
from the history of the “dispersion” to a legend 
of the “construction” of the cross. But I beg to 
point out that two correspondents at the third 
reference hastily treat this as if I had given 
an “imperfect version,” instead of a variant, as 
Canon Tartor’s wider experience of legends led 
him to perceive. They ought to have observed, 
from the terms in which I spoke of it, that I by no 
means treated it as a normal version, but as an 
almost unknown variety. Many literary curiosi- 
ties are printed in Italy in the form of compli- 
mentary books on occasion of weddings, christen- 
ings, &c., which never reach the eye of the general 
reader (‘N. & Q.,’ 6 S. v. 207; vi. 335), and as 
I happened to know of this one, I took the oppor- 
tunity of Mr. Bucktey’s note to bring it forward 
as an illustration of the same, and also on account 
of the lately preceding discussion (‘N.& Q.,’ 7™ 
8. viii. 382, 501) concerning Sacchetti’s writings, 
as well as for the sake of Sacchetti’s own quaintly 
business-like comment, 

4. The calculation quoted from Rohault de 
Fleury is interesting, so far as it may be correct, 
from being a response to those cavillers who have 
often maintained that the volume of pieces claim- 
ing throughout Christendom to be relics of the 
cross far exceed that which the cross itself could pos- 
sibly havecontained. At the sametime it isnot to be 
denied that in early times it was believed that the 
actual wood was multiplied in dispersion by a 
simple miracle, after the manner of the miracle of 
the loaves. It has also, on the other hand, to be 
borne in mind that many articles treated as relics 
were originally but facsimiles, venerated because 
they had touched the original, but came in process 
of time, by excessive veneration, to be treated as 
originals. This is very likely the case with the 
Bishop of Brechin’s portion. An accurate estimate 
of the scattered portions is, therefore, well-nigh im- 
possible to arrive at. Mr. Bockiey speaks of the 
Bishop of Brechin’s relic being half an inch long. 
Now I am myself in possession of a piece (duly 
accompanied with the necessary sealed “Autentica ’ 
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conceded to me under circumstances which induce 
me to think it as big as any piece likely to have 
been given to a Protestant, and ' it is certainly 
barely a quarter of that lengt Has not his 
veneration led him to magnify the size through 
his memory of “forty odd years”? It is obvious 
that such very natural inaccuracies, multiplied 
by the vast number of small sections scattered 
throughout Christendom, demand a wide margin 
— in any attempt at estimating the total 


5. Where Mr. Riley a to have gone wrong 


is in the pronouncement 
“up to the year 636 the Holy Rood remained entire, 
and then, to provide against the calamity of its destruc- 
tion by the infidels, it was decided to divide it into nine- 
teen portions,” 
a list following of the places among which he sup- 
poses it to have been distributed—some of them 
moderately insignificant, and Rome not mentioned 
at all. Now of course the majority of people at 
the present day consider the fact of the “inven- 
tion” of the cross mere superstition, not to say 
bosh ; but for those who accept the story which 
St. Cyril relates as an eye-witness and other early 
historians treat asa fact, St. Helena at once divided 
it into three portions: (1) the first was enshrined 
in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
3 the second was given to Constantinople, and 
3) the third was carried by St. Helena herself to 
Rome, where the oft-times rebuilt Basilica of Sta. 
Croce in Gerusalemme stands to attest the venera- 
tion in which it has ever since been held. What- 
ever authenticity Mr. W. O. WoopaL so positively 
claims for the “ Title” preserved there attaches 4 
fortiori to this relic of the true cross, the “ Title” 
being but an adjunct, depending for its authenticity 
on that of the cross. 

6. The portions of the wood of the cross which 
remained at Jerusalem and Constantinople were 
the subject of numerous serious vicissitudes. St. 
Louis, however, obtained a considerable share of 
one of these, and enshrined it in the Sainte 
Chapelle at Paris, together with a chief portion of 
the crown of thorns, handed over to him for safe 
custody by Baldwin II., and the point of the 
lance,* which he redeemed from certain money- 
lenders of Venice, to whom Baldwin had sent it 
in trust for the sinews of war supplied to him by 
them. 

7. It is doubtless the careless mention of the 
portion of the cross which fell into the hands of 
the infidels as “the cross” which gives rise to the 
sensational and at the same time erroneous account 
of its utter loss quoted by Mr. Woopatt. I 
observe, too, that Fortune has caught him in a 


* The lance itself, minus this point, was sent in a 
splendid case to Innocent VIII. by Sultan Bajazet in 
1492, and is now in St. Peter's, where it is exposed on 
various days commemorative of the Passion, 


snare which she seems always to lay for one when- 
ever one ventures to pronounce anything “quite 
certain.” It truly seemed “quite certain” that 
the two divergent statements of Rohault de Fleury 
and of W. C. Prime “could not both be true, 
Yet, after all, they are thus quite reconciliable; 
(a) De Fleury estimates first the whole bulk of the 
original cross, and secondly the bulk of the sums 
of all the remaining portions, showing by deduc- 
tions of one from the other that a vast amount 
is lost or its whereabouts unknown to: us at 
present. This seems to tally with the amount 
which is supposed to have fallen into the hands of 
the “infidel.” (6) W. ©. Prime, ignoring the 
large portions deposited in safe custody prior to 
the inroads of the “infidel,” treats the lost portions 
as “the cross,” and thus gets himself and those 
who follow him into a muddle. 

8. The silence of Eusebius, on which Mr. 
Woopatt lays so much stress, cannot be called 
“inexplicable,” as it has often been discussed and 
variously accounted for. The accidental silence 
of one writer cannot invalidate the positive state- 
ments of others. Nor is it an unusual fact at 
various points of history, as Dean Stanley has 
pointed out in another relation, that important 
facts escape noting by contemporary writers. It 
has further been pointed out that Eusebius bim- 
self does record the miracles said to have been 
continually worked at the spot where the wood of 
the cross lay enshrined. 

9. Mr, Woopa t asserts that during the interval 
between the date of Christ and that of St. Helena 
“history and tradition are both silent as to the 
existence even of the original cross.” But for 
those who accept the history of the “invention” 
at all, the cross was buried all this time, and in 
that case there was not much that history or 
tradition could have said about it. Nevertheless 
it is to be presumed that pious minds were exer- 
cised by the desire for its discovery, otherwise St. 
Helena would hardly have been so enthusiastic in 
the assumption of her arduous task. 

10. The question asked by Mr. J. R. Haic— 
whether there is any reason to suppose that Christ 
was crucified on a cross specially made for him—is 
answered (for those who accept the history of the 
“ invention”) by the detail recorded in it that St. 
Helena was guided to the spot where it lay buried 
by the local information that it was the custom to 
bury out of sight, as objects of horror and repulsion, 
the instruments by which a condemned man 
been put to death, near his place of suffering or 
barial, whence it would follow that a new instra- 
ment of death was required for each execution. 
Possibly Mr. Hai is right as to “a public gallows 
being kept in our own day.” It is, however, cet- 
tainly not kept standing, but is erected on every 
occasion of use, so that the difference is not great. 

R. H. Bosk. 
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Hitherto ‘N. & Q.’ has been a neutral ground, 
on which we have been able to correspond with 
one another quite irrespectively of religious belief. 
Of late we seem to have approached dangerously 
pear to the verge of controversy on the subject of 
the cross on which Jesus suffered. I cannot under- 
stand Mr. Woopatv’s assertion that “the authen- 
ticity of the tablet set up over it has never been 
questioned.” I suppose few persons ever heard of 
its existence. That an oaken board buried in the 
earth for three hundred years should not have 
perished seems as wonderful as the preservation 
of the cross itself. Mr. Woopa.t says, “The 
letters are incised. The Greek and the Latin 
versions read from right to left [!]. The Hebrew 
portion is quite destroyed.” 

In each of the four Gospels the word used to 
express the inscribing is some form of ypddw. 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke say the soldiers set up 
the accusation. John says Pilate wrote it and 
put it on the cross. This variation is quite ex- 
plicable. “Qui facit per alium.” In any case, 
the inscription seems to have been done off-hand, 
not by the slow process of carving. The object of 
setting it up was to make it as widely read as pos- 
sible. Letters cut in wood would not answer this 
end. A piece of whitened board or cloth or a 
skin of parchment, with letters written or painted 
thereon, would be much more to the —. 

J. Dixon. 


I give the following as to the special character 
of the cross on which Christ suffered from my 
summary of the story of the “ Holy Rood” in Dr. 
Horstmann’s edition (Early English Text) of the 
“South English Legendary.’ The account therein 
is at least of interest :— 


“ Adam was buried in the valley of Hebron, and in a 
few years afterwards three small twigs sprang up. 
Moses found the three trees when he led the peuple 
through the wilderness. They stood there till the time 
of David, who carried them to Jerusalem, set them in a 
reserved place, and built a wall round them. When he 
visited them next day they had grown into one tree— 
typical of the Trinity. King Solomon felled the tree 
in order to use it at the building of the Temple, but it 
was too short. It was being used as a bridge, but the 
Queen of Sheba prevailed on Solomon to raise it from 
that position. It was then removed and buried far from 
the dwellings of men. A beautiful well sprang on the 
spot. After our Lord came to the earth the tree floated, 
and the Jews ueed it as the cross on which he was put 
todeath. After our Saviour’s death the cross was buried 
slong with two others, and lay more than a hundred 
years,” 


Reference is then made to the discovery of the 
eross by the Empress Helena, the carrying away 
of a part by Chosroes IL. into Persia, and the re- 
capture and removal of this to Jerusalem by the 
Ewperor Heraclius. W. B. 


‘Ivpex Lisrorum x. 
87).—It is said in Mendham’s ‘Literary Policy of 


the Church of Rome,’ second edition, p. 141, that the 
Madrid ‘ Index’ sometimes clashes with the Roman. 
It disagrees also in one instance with a Naples 
‘Index.’ It may possibly, therefore, notwithstand- 
ing its baving had for its editor Cardinal Sandoval, 
the Inquisitor-General and Archbishop of Toledo, 
have been regarded with some disfavour ; and the 
fact that it was reprinted at Geneva under Pro- 
testant editorship in 1622 may conceivably have 
helped to produce in some quarters a real or 
affected disbelief in its existence. But there does 
not seem to be any evidence that the book itself 
is of very rare occurrence. A description of it, 
with a brief summary of its contents, is given at 
pp. 42-46, bd. ii. of Reusch’s ‘Index der Verbo- 
tenen Biicher,’ Bonn, 1885, but nothing is there 
said of any rarity attaching to it above that of 
other books of like class. Mention is made of it 
in other works to which Reusch refers, 
W. D. Macray. 


Mrs. Masters, THe Porress §. x. 107).— 
I have got several letters from Mary Masters to 
my great-grandmother, Barbara Kerrich, written 
from Norwich, where she appears to have lived 
between September, 1749, and January, 1752. One 
contains a poem about an old maid. They have 
much local interest, and show how curiously and 
persistently she went to work to get subscribers 
for what must have been a second volume of poems. 
I never saw a copy for sale-of either volume, 
though I have long looked for them. If C. E. D. 
would care for any extracts from Mrs. Masters’s 
letters, I shall be very glad to send them. 

HaRTsHORNE. 


A volume entitled ‘ Familiar Letters and Poems 
on Several Occasions,’ by Mary Masters, was pub- 
lished in 1755 (London, 8vo.). In the list of the 
subscribers is the name of “ Mr. Samuel Johnson, 
A.M., author of ‘The Rambler,’ &c.” 

G. F. R. B. 


She also published ‘ Familiar Letters and Poems 
on Several Occasions,’ London, 1755, 8vo.; and 
the name of Mary Masters, a native of Otley, near 
Leeds, in Yorkshire, is attached to four pieces 
appearing, in Bualdwin’s ‘Poems by Eminent 
Ladies,’ 1755, vol. ii. pp. 147-156. 

Danret Hipwet. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 

(Other replies are acknowledged. | 


Kanoss (7% S. ix. 89, 216, 355).—Your corre- 
spondent Mr. Honson is very far adrift in his 
phonetics. The proper Romanized form of the 
word is kabdb, not either kébob nor kabdb. The 
latter spelling was probably invented to show the 
stress fell on the second syllable, the syllable, no 
doubt, being sounded by the speller with the vowel 
sound heard in the English name Bob. The 


second vowel, properly sounded, is the broad @ 
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heard in English father, while the first vowel is 
the short formless a heard only in English in un- 
stressed syllables, as in aside, agoing, woman; not 
the vowel in man, which is radically different, 
though represented alike in our effete and senseless 
spelling. This short formless a is the sound of the 
short German a, common to most continental lan- 
guages, which, pronounced by most Englishmen like 
the man vowel, makes them objects of ridicule and 
mimicry by Germans listening to them. It is now 
generally admitted that the Latin short a was pro- 
‘nounced in the same formless manner. However 
difficult to Englishmen to catch its sound exactly 
when stressed, they are quite near enough if they 
sound it as the fully formed vowel heard in pup, 
nm, dove, come. In kabab, however, the first vowel 
quite unstressed, so there is no excuse for mis- 
pronouncing and perverting it. Moreover, I feel 
convinced that kabob has come to us through the 
Hindust4ni language, though it is of Persian 
origin. It represents the corrupt pronunciation 
given to kabdb by Englishmen ignorant of the lan- 
guage except so far'as picked up by ear. The same 
class of our countrymen gave us in days gone by 
“Sir Roger Dowler” for Sirdj-ud-daula, the tyrant 
of Black Hole infamy. The same class to-day 
ist in saying “doll” for ddl (millet), “ konner” 
Yor khdnd (food), “molly” for méli (gardener), 
“nabob” (neybob) for ndwdb, or more correctly 
nuwwdb, and this class have enriched English with 
a whole crop of such-like barbarous jargonisms, as 
they were well termed by the late Dr. Duncan 
Forbes, the Orientalist. Diena Sequamour. 
Rangoon. 


Joun Georce Lamstoy, First Lorpv Durnam 
(7™ S. x. 69).—According to the Annual Re- 
gister, 1840, this Whig statesman’s first wife was 
“Miss Harriet Cholmondeley,” whom he married 
“at the age of twenty,” time and place not spe- 
cified, but apparently in the year 1812. The 
Annual Register, 1812, records a marriage in 
January, ‘‘at Gretna Green, Hon. William H. 
Lambton, Esq., of Durham, to Miss Cholmondeley, 
daughter of the late celebrated Madam St, Alban.” 
Lord Durham’s Christian names were John George. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


‘Sine a Sone ror Sixpence’ §, x. 45).— 
Alas! “Sing a song for sixpence” is the accepted 
version of to-day, probably just because children 
nowadays never think of doing a thing unless it 
is for something. And so in high and be laces 
when the dear old rhyme is heard, it is always 
“ for sixpence.” Years ago, when there were fewer 
books, our mothers were most exact in teaching 
the little one a prayer, a verse, or a rhyme, and 
“mistakes” of words were not allowed to pass. 
We always had in our minds, when the “ pocket 
full o’ rye” was reached, the big, roomy pockets 


which our mothers wore under their gowns—there 
were no dresses thenadays. The late Mr. Calde- 
cott mistook his work when he drew in his 
admirable illustrations an old woodman instead of 
an old woman, A child in the old days could not 
in mind associate a man with “a pocket full o 
rye.” No! Whoever first sang the ‘Sing a Song 
o’ Sixpence’ had certainly in mind an old, a very 
old woman, and there are still some among us who 
can see her as they saw her when there was only 
the rhyme to guide the eye of the mind. This is 
how the children in a Derbyshire village said, or 
sometimes sung in a sing-song way—never quite 
the same “tune ”—the old nomony or ditty :— 

Sing a song o’ sixpence, 

Pocket full o’ rye, 

Four an’ twenty black-bods 

Bakt in a pie ! 

When th’ pie wor oppunt, 

Bods begun ter sing, 

An’ worner that a danty dish 

Ter set befowert king? 

T’ king wor int chamber, 

Countin owert his mony, 

T’ queen wor int parler, 

Eeetin bread an’ hony. 

T’ maid wor int gardin, 

Hengin ert cloos, 

An’ there come a pynet, 

An’ snapt off her noos ! 


Taos, Ratcuirre. 
Worksop, 


Murray or Broventon (7™ §, ix. 509; x. 
92).—It may interest some readers of ‘N. & Q’ 
to know that in the cathedral burying-ground of 
St. Andrews there is a tombstone with the follow- 
ing inscription :— 

Sacred 
to the Memory of 
William Henry Wood Murray, Esq', 
(Grandson of 
Sir John Murray of Broughton) 
who, for upwards of Forty Years, 
was the talented and highly respected 
Lessee and Manager 
of the Theatres Royal and Adelphi 
Edinburgh, 
Born 26% August, 1790, 
Died 5 May, 1852. 
Requiescat in pace, 
D. H. F. 

Monte Viveo (7* §. vii. 7, 293, 333, 477; x. 
94).—I have no doubt that Mr. Grason is in the 
main right about the derivation of the above, and 
I may perhaps help him in his difficulty about the 
time when the d disappeared from the past tense 
of the verb ver, to see. I have before me as I 


write two Spanish manuscripts—one the letter of 
an ambassador to the king, dated 1560, in which 
the first person singular past tense of the verb is 
written as it is to-day, vi; and the other written 
by a Castilian resident in Lisbon, and dated 1589, 
in which vide is used. I am led thus to believe 
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that the form vide lingered much longer in Portugal 
than in Spain; indeed, I well recollect having 
heard in my childhood Gallego servants say vide 
and vido for “I saw” and “he saw,” and I have 
no doubt ignorant Gallegos say so still. The pro- 
bability, therefore, is that Magalhaes’s sailor would, 
being a Portuguese, exclaim, “ Monte vide eu,”’ 
which would literally mean “I saw a mountain.” 
Castilian tongues would soon soften the personal 
noun ev, and the result would be Monte Video. 
F do not at all understand what Mr. Grisson 
means by saying that the accent has been changed 
from the second ¢ in Montevideo to the syllable 
vid. I was in the city a few months ago, and 
heard no change from the pronunciation which had 
been familiar to me all my life, namely, Ménte- 
vidéo. Martin A, Home, Major. 


Sr. Ertrrita on Hererritu (7 §. x, 88).— 
Herefrid occurs in the Rev. Richard Stanton’s 
*Menology of England and Wales,’ p. 526. There 

r to have been two Herefrids, one an abbot 
and the other a hermit ; they may, however, have 
been the same. According to Potthast’s ‘ Index 
of Saints’ in the ‘Supplement’ to his ‘ Bibliotheca 
Historica Medii (Evi,’ p. 218, St. Herifrid was 
Bishop of Auxerre (Autissiodorum), His feast is 
on October 23. As I have not, I much regret to 
say, a copy of the ‘ Acta Sanctorum,’ I am unable 
to supply any details as to his life. 

It may interest Mr. Tompson to know that in 
the Churchwardens’ Accounts of Louth, Lincoln- 
shire, which I am preparing for the press, there 
occurs an inventory of the goods belonging to the 
church in 1486. Among other precious objects there 
was: “j come of Ivery that was saynt herefridis.” 
This object had probably belonged to the English 
abbot or hermit, not to the Gaulish bishop. 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg, 


Herefrid, Abbot of Lindisfarne, from whom 
Bede learned the particulars of the dying hours 
and death of St. Cuthbert (‘ Bedz Vit. S. Cuthb.,’ 
xxxvii-xl), may be the person meant. I am not 
at “03 able to say whether he was sometimes 
styled “St.” at Durham or not. Mr. Taompson 
might refer to the ‘ Dictionary of Christian Bio- 
fie which is probably in the York Chapter 


& 
Winterton, Doncaster. 
(Other replies are acknowledged. } 


Postscript =Anyma (7" S. x. 87).—In the 
earliest printed copies of the first letter of Colum- 
bus, describing his discovery, the postscript is not 
called anyma, but is headed “Nyma que venia 
dentro en la carta.” This accounts for anyma not 
being found in the Spanish dictionaries. Nema= 
seal. The nema was really a piece of paper placed 
on the outside of a letter like a padlock, and over 


which the seal was put. Presumably the postscript 
was written on this piece of paper. The MS. tran- 
script of Columbus’s letter, which is preserved at 
Simancas, and is of later date than the above-men- 
tioned printed copies, calls the postscript anyma, 
but I do not know the reason of the variation; 
perhaps only a clerical error. R. V. E. 


Brorners-1n-Law or Henry VIII. S, x. 
22,96).—I am much obliged to Masor Snare Home 
for his remarks upon the above. Strictly speaking, 
it may be doubtful if Philip of Flanders should be 
styled King of Spain, as his father-in-law, King 
Ferdinand, outlived him. But his grandson (the 
husband of our Queen Mary I.) has always been 
known as Philip II, King of Spain. Who, 
then, was Philip I., if not his grandfather, the 
consort of Juana and the father of the Emperor 
Charles V., who (I write under correction, having 
no books of reference near me) styled himself 
Charles I., King of Spain, in the lifetime of his 
mother, the nominal Queen Regnant ? 

My list only dealt with the legitimate issue of 
King Henry VIII.’s fathers-in-law, therefore I 
could scarcely introduce the names of the Arch- 
bishop of Zaragoza and the Grand Constable 
amongst them. 

Permit me to take this opportunity of correcting 
a slip of the pen in regard to the name of Queen 
Catherine Howard’s parents. Her father and 
mother were Lord and Lady Hdmund—not Wil- 
liam—Howard, as everybody knows. 

H. Murray Lang, Chester Herald. 

Aigle, Switzerland. 


Eyexanpic: Spraxrne (7" §. ix. 425; 
x. 37).—This is such a good English expression that 
one is led to feel that the wish for something shorter 
may possibly be carried too far. As, however, 
“ English speaking ” seems to some rather long, and 
“ Englandic ” does not gain supporters, it may be 
asked why ‘‘ English tongued” would not supply 
this want. It is a little shorter than “ English 
speaking,” and perhaps admits the suppression of 
the noun following it (%. e., world, people, &.) a 
little better than the latter, while at the same time 
it would allow the use of both concurrently. 

Ap Lipram. 


How are the mighty fallen! I wonder what the 
Romans would have said if one of them had 
written in the strain of Mr. Hype Ciarke. 

J. F. Manseren. 

Liverpool. 


Arrow Turow1ne (7" S. x. 7, 75).—Your cor- 
respondent at the second reference does not de- 
scribe the arrow-throwing referred to by your first 
correspondent. Twenty years ago, when I amused 
myself with arrow-throwing, we had no feather to 
the arrow and no “ nick cut round the shaft.” The 
arrow was made in exactly the same way as an 
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ordinary pointer, and the string—a piece of whip- 
cord—if drawn sufficiently tight kept itself in 
position. I believe I am right in stating that the 
opening day for arrow-throwing was Shrove Tues- 
day. I seem to remember that “Collop Monday” 
and arrow-throwing came close together; but I 
may be wrong. 

One thing more. Unless in the matches which 
now take p more accurate measurements are 
taken than was the case formerly, not much re- 
liance is to be placed on the “scores.” The mea- 
surements were taken in a very rough and ready 
fashion, on the principle that “it was as fair for 
one as for another,” and, except in matches where 
a rather high stake was thrown for, I never knew 
the ground to be measured before the match com- 
menced. 8. Intincworts Butier. 


Puiesney Castize §. x. 68).—When I 
visited Pleshy two years ago I found the frag- 
ment of a stone with the inscription built into the 
outer face of a wall on the left hand side of the 
road as you enter the village from Chelmsford. It 
is certainly deserving of better protection than it 
now has in so exposed a spot, as being one of the 
very few remains of the college founded there by 
the Duke of Gloucester in 1393. When Weever 
(p. 637) visited Pleshy about 1630 he found that 
**the Parishioners (being either unwilling or unable to 
repair the decays) had carried awsy the materials from 
the upper part of the church which were employed to 
other uses.” 

The rich funeral monuments, he says, were “ ham- 
mered a peeces, bestowed and divided according to 
the discretion of the Inhabitants.” Richard II. 
was not imprisoned at Pleshy, but he seized the 
Duke of Gloucester there and sent him over to 
Calais to be murdered. On Jan. 15, 1400, the 
Earl of Huntingdon was beheaded in the court- 
yard at Pleshy, close to the bridge which still spans 
the inner moat. He was buried in the church at 
Plesby, and Weever found a piece of his “ dismem- 
bered monument.” King Richard was buried at 
Langley, and his remains were afterwards trans- 
ferred to Westminster Abbey. 

J. Hamitton Wruiz. 
Rochdale. 


Rapin’s ‘ Hist. of England’ (ed. 1732) informs 
us, on the authority of Walsingham, that the dead 
Richard IT. was carried from Pontefract “to Lon- 
don in a Coffin, with his Face uncovered, to be 
seen of all Persons. His Funeral was solemnized 
at St. Paul’s, the King himself being present. 
After that he was carried to Langley Abbey, and 
buried,” the Church of the Fryars- 
Preachers at King’s Langley, in Hertfordshire” 
(vol. i. p. 490). Henry V. bad the body removed 
to Westminster Abbey. See also Kennett’s ‘ Hist.’ 
(1719), vol. i. p, 280. J. F. Mansercu. 

Liverpool. 


Source or Parase sovent ix. 347),— 
Plutarch says of Cato Major :— 

TloAAGy avorapévous dvipuivras, 
dvOpurous, dua ti ov Keita 
Sea Apophthegmata,” Opp. Mor,” 
fol., p. 198 F. 

In another place it is :— 

‘O de Katwyv, wore rijs Popns 

évys éwv yeverOa, 
Ma Aov, Edy, BovAopat ruvOdver Gai twas da 
ti pov dvdpias ov Keirat ti 


“ Reipubl. Gerendz Preecepta,” ib., p. 820 B. 


In Plutarch’s ‘ Life of Cato,’ after noticing his 
statue in the Temple of Health, he observes :— 

“ Before this he laughed at those who were fond of 
such honours, and said, * They were not aware that they 
plumed themselves upon the workmanship of founders, 
statuaries, and painters, while the Romans bore abouta 
more glorious image of him in their hearts,’ And to 
those that expressed their wonder that, while many 
persons of littie note had their statues Cato bad none, 
he said, ‘He had much rather it should be asked, why 
he had not a statue, than why he had one.’”—The 
Langbornes’ translation of Plutarch’s ‘ Lives,’ vol. ii. 
p- 509, Lond., 1819, 

Ep. 


Orper or St. Joun or Jerusatem (7" §, ix, 
468 ; x. 74).—If Mr. Frep. C. Frost wants to 
know about the above order, he can obtain every 
information at the Grand Priory of the Order, St. 
John’s Gate, Clerkenwell. That any one can in 
the present day be ignorant of the history and 
work of the Venerable English Langue of the 
Sovereign Religious and Military Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem, now, by Royal charter, “the 
Order of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem in 
England,” a work which has revolutionized the 
empire, from the Orkney and Shetland Islands to 
Australia and New Zealand, breaking down all 
caste prejudices in India, is somewhat surprising. 
The information on the subject furnished by Mz. 
Frost is, to say the least of it, astounding to 
members of the Order, which has no connexion 
whatever with Freemasonry. No doubt many of 
the Fréres Chevaliers are Freemasons, but I know 
of no instance in which they were not Masons 
before being received into the Order, there being, 
in my opinion, insuperable difficulties in any mem- 
ber of it becoming a Freemason. Of course, the 
Bishop of St. Albans and Sir R. Dixon are mem- 
bers of the Order, the former being Oe 
General of it, the other a Knight of Justice. 
wears his decoration, as ordered by the statutes of 
the Order and by the charter granted by the 
Queen when she secularized the Order, follow 
the example of the late King Frederick William 
Prussia and the Jobanniter branch of the — 
May 14, 1888, appointing herself sovereign b 
and patron of it, and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
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Grand Prior of England. By the charter, the 
yarious members of the Order wear their decora- 
tions on all state occasions, whether in or out of 
uniform, and by the regulations of the Horse Guards 
officers in uniform are always to wear the decora- 
tion of their rank in the Order. 
Francis Rosert Davis, 
Knight of Justice of the Order of the Hospital 
of St. John of Jerusalem in England. 


Since my note appeared in your columns, I read 
in the Western Morning News of July 30 :— 

“The Prince of Wales, Grand Prior of the Order of 
the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem in England, 
accompanied by a distinguished party of members of the 
Order, presented the silver medal to Thomas Chapman, 
pitman, of Drakewalls Mine, for his conspicuous 

lantry during the rescue of the two miners, Rule and 

t, who were entombed in the mine for five days in 
February, 1889. The presentation was made at Marl- 
borough House,”’ &c. 

The report goes on to speak of another presenta- 
tion of a medal to another recipient, but does not 
give the date. Frep. C. Frost. 

Teignmouth, Devon. 


Porwattoper (7" S. ix. 367, 435).—I think the 
following quotation from Macaulay’s review of the 
‘Life of Chatham ” (about five pages from the 
beginning) is worthy of a corner in ‘N.& Q.’ The 
historian is speaking of the bribery and corruption 
practised by the Duke of Newcastle :— 

“A third whispered that he had always stood by his 

and the Protestant succession ; that his last elec- 
tion had been very expensive ; that Potwallopers had 
now no conscience ; and that he hardly knew where to 
turn for five hundred pounds.” 


Tae Tricotour S. ix. 384, 415).—Will 
you allow me to say with regard to Mr. Haty’s 
opinion that “this revolutionary emblem was 
adopted from the colours of the house of Orleans, 
white, red, and blue,” that it does not coincide 
with the statement on the subject of the formation 
of the tricolour cockade in M. Thiers’s ‘ History of 
the French Revolution ’ (vol. i. p. 67, 1853); and 
also to remind Mr. Haty that the colours of the 
Orleans livery were not white, red, and blue, as 
he states, but the very same as those of the city 
of Paris, namely, red and blue? It may not be out 
of place to mention, in connexion with the matter, 
that the Marquis de Lafayette, the creator of the 
National Guard—“‘an institution that was cowardly 
im war, avarchical in revolution, ever on the side 
of disorder, never on that of order, and powerful 
only in mischief”—was also the inventor of the 
tricolour cockade, in which he symbolically blended 
the king and the people. Immediately after the 
storming of the Bastille, in July, 1785, Lafayette, 

ing commandant, incorporated into the Civil 
Militia several Swiss, and a great number of 

who had deserted their regiments in hope 


of higher pay. The king himself had authorized 
this proceeding. The Militia assumed the name 
of the National Guard, selected a uniform, and 
added to the two colours of the Parisian cockade 
—red and blue—white, the colour which was that 
of the king. This’ was the tricolour cockade 
adopted on July 26, 1789, and was presented by 
Lafayette as follows. He said :— 

“ Gentlemen, I bring you a cockade that shall make 
the tour of the world, and an institution at once civil 
and military, which shall change the system of European 
tactics, and reduce all absolute governments to the 
alternative of being beaten if they do not imitate it, or 
of being overthrown if they dare to oppose it.”’ 

Henry Geratp Hore. 
6, Freegrove Road, N. 


Bovcuier Smirx §. x. 48).—It 
may prove useful to mention, as illustrative of this 
query, that the monument of Joseph Smith, D.D., 
Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford (1730-1756), 
and Rector of St. Dionis Backchurch, may be seen 
facing the door of the college chapel. Upon it 
there is a long inscription, surmounted by a shield 
of arms and a bust of Dr. Smith. It is said that 
he is buried in the vault of the chapel. The same 
monument also commemorates Timothy Halton, 
D.D., Provost of Queen’s College 1677-1704, 
whose remains are said to have “ been removed to 
the vault of this chapel.” The Bouchiers were 
an old family long resident at Hamborough, in 
Oxfordshire, a parish at no great distance from 
Kidlington, and their monuments used to be in 
existence at Hamborough Church. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The son of Dr. Joseph Smith, of the city of 
Oxford, he matriculated as of Queen’s College, 
June 16, 1775, aged sixteen. His grandfather, 
Joseph Smith, D.D., Provost of Queen’s College, 
Oxford (died November 23, 1756, aged eighty-six), 
had been buried in the vault under the chancel of 
the college chapel. The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
1822, vol. xcii. part ii. p. 649, records the death 
on December 29 of John Boucher Smith, Esq., 
while on a visit to the Earl of Coventry at Worcester. 

Danret 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell, 


Unicorn (7 §S. x. 49).—G. H. R. will find an 
answer to his question in All the Year Round, 
First Series, xii. 118, where a description is given 
of the royal arms of England from the reign of 
William the Conqueror to the date of our present 
Queen coming to the throne. He should also refer 
to‘ N. & Q.’, 1" S. ii. 136, 190, 221; 5" S. vii. 
25, 113. Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Two unicorns are the er of the arms of 
Scotland, and when James VI. of Scotland became 
King of England the Scottish unicorn was asso- 
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ciated with the lion as a supporter of the royal 
arms in the place of the red dragon. 
Epvwarp M. Borraso. 

The Library, Guildhall, E.C. 

[Regie enough to fill a number of ‘N. & Q.’ are 
acknowledged. ‘ Our National Arms,’ Parker’s ‘Glossary 
of Heraldry,’ Boutell’s ‘Heraldry,’ and Burke's ‘ General 
Armory,’ are among the books most constantly recom- 
mended. } 


Tae West Winpow or THE CuareL, New 
Cotiecr, Oxrorp (7" §. ix. 507).—If my memory 
does not deceive me, K. will find a full-sized 
coloured plate of the once famous, but now discre- 
dited west window of New College Chapel, con- 
taining Faith and Fortitude and the rest of what 
Walpole with unjust contempt styled “ Reynolds's 
washy virtues,” in Ackerman’s ‘ University of 
Oxford’ (1814), which may be assumed to give a 
faithful representation of the colours employed. 
May I add another question to that of K.? What 
has become of the “ Virtues” themselves and the 
“Nativity”? I do not mean Reynolds’s original 
designs, which are—at least the “ Virtues ”—or 
were in the possession of the Earl of Normanton, 
and have been exhibited at Burlington House, 
but Jervais’s reproductions of them on glass. With 
all their faults, they are too good to be put away in 


‘a lumber room or broken up. E. VeNaBLEs. 


‘Sone or tae Cane’ (7 x. 88).—I beg to 
say that I have a copy of ‘The Song of the Cane,’ 
which, if Mr. Scorr desires, I will forward to him. 
The lines in my possession were published in a 
Manchester weekly paper some dozen years ago, 
and were, I think, originally copied from Punch. 


Epwarp Roperts, 
19, Walmer Place, Longsight, Manchester, 


“TruckLe Cuesse”: “Meriin Cuarr” (7 8, 
x. 67).—A merlin chair, so named, I believe, from 
the first maker, is the three-wheeled invalid chair 
which has a double tire to the two front wheels, 
the outer tire being somewhat smaller than that on 
which the chair rests, so that by turning it with 
the hand the chair can be propelled. G. F. R. B. 
can see a picture of it in any collection of trade 
advertisements. I saw one myself only an hour 
ago in my July ‘ Bradshaw.’ 

C. F. 8S. Warrey, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 

Annandale, in his ‘ Dictionary,’ says “truckle 
cheese ” is the local name for a small flat cheese. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 

For “truckle cheese” see Brand’s ‘ Popular 
Antiquities,’ i. 67 (Bohn’s edition). 


Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Barter (7™ §. ix. 445, 513).—The greatest of 
Barleys, next to Sir John, was Bess of Hard- 


wick, better known as Countess of Shrews 
and mother of the Cavendishes. Her first hus 

and the generous founder of her fortunes, was 
a wealthy Derbyshire squire named Barley. There 
is a Barley parish in Hertfordshire. A. Hatt, 


Byron (7 §. vi. 369, 493).—In the ‘ Works of 
Lord Byron’ (Francfort, O.M., 1826, pp. 590-1) 
the ‘Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte ’ consists of only 
the original sixteen stanzas ; as also in the ‘ Works 
of Lord Byron’ (Murray, London, 1828, 4 vols, 
vol. iii. pp. 91-96). In ‘The Miscellaneous Works 
of Lord Byron’ (Murray, London, 1831, 2 vols, 
vol. ii, pp. 400, 401) are published ‘ Additional 
Stanzas to the Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte,’ 
being stanzas xvii., xviii., and xix. Thus we can 
fix the date of first publication between 1828 and 
1831, and their separate publication in the last- 
mentioned edition seems to point to their being 
recent then. 

The Morning Chronicle of -April 28, 1814, con- 
tained the following letter to the editor :— 

Sir,—The two stanzas which I now send you were, by 
some mistake of the printer, omitted in the copies of 
Lord Byron's poetical ode to Napoleon Buonaparte, 
already published, One of the “ devils” in Mr. Davison’s 
employ procured a copy of them for me, and I give you 
the chance of first discovering them to the world. 


Your obedient servant, J. 
Additional Stanzas to Lord Byron's Ode to Napol 
Buonaparte. 


(Not printed in Mr. Murray’s edition.) 
Yes! better to have stood the storm, 
A monarch to the last! 
Although that heartless, fireless form, 
Had crumbled in the blast ; 
Than stoop to drag out life’s last years, 
By nights of terror, days of tears, 
For all the splendour past : 
Then,—after ages would have read 
Thy awful death with more than dread, 
A lion in the conquering hour! 
In wild defeat, a hare! 
Thy mind hath vanished with thy power, 
For danger brought despair : 
The dreams of sceptres now depart, 
And leave thy desolated heart, 
The Capitol of care! 
Dark Corsican ! ‘tis strange to trace 
Thy long deceit, and last disgrace. 
What connexion have these stanzas with the poem? 
Were they the production of Byron, or an imita- 
tion? I have but once seen them reprinted, and 
then not as an addendum to the ‘Ode.’ It would 
be interesting could their authorship be settled in 
these pages. J. Curnpert We cs, F.CS. 
The Brewery, Reading. 


Mr. Gtapstonr’s Oxrorp Appress (7 S. 
ix. 144, 249, 394; x. 29).—I must have written 
in a very slovenly fashion, for I am much misun- 
derstood. I will try to be distinct and concise. 
I do not believe that the Greeks in Homer's time 
had learned any astronomy from the Chaldees, and 
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for two reasons. First, because in Homer's t ne 
the Greeks had no astronomy. Homer believed 
the earth to be a vast plain surrounded by a 
mighty river Oceanus, into which the sun and 
stars plunged, and from which they arose re- 
freshed. Hesiod was of the same faith. Names 
bad been given to a score or so of stars, but that 
is not astronomy. Our boors had given names to 
the daisy and the shepherd’s purse, but that is not 
botany. Secondly, the Chaldees in Homer's time 
had no astronomy. Centuries after Homer, when 
the Greeks had elaborated their magnificent geo- 
metry, and were becoming scientific astronomers, 
that great man Hipparchus, with whose name a 
dozen great discoveries are coupled, applied to the 
Chaldees for their observations. He found that 
they had only begun to register eclipses in the 
year 721 8.c. In a word, he learned nothing from 
them. They had, indeed, made catalogues of stars, 
and the use they put them to was to divine for- 
tanes ; that is, not to advance science, but to pro- 

te error. Every one is free to believe, with 
Soom and OCritodemus, that the Assyrians had 
observations extending over 490,000 years, or, 
with Pliny, over 720,000 years, or, better still, 
with Simplicius, over 1,440,000 years. I prefer 
the fact that Hipparchus could not find any older 
than 721 B.c. 

With regard to Achilles’s shield, it seems to me 
no argument that the figures moved, because 
Hephaistos did sometimes make automatic figures. 
When he did so it was fora wise purpose. He 
was still lame from that terrible fall from heaven 
to the isle of Lemnos, and therefore a kind of 
Bath chair which moved spontaneously must have 
been a great convenience. So the Tripods which 
came with a wish to assist him in his toil. But I 
can conceive no purpose that would be answered 
by the figures on a warrior’s shield moving their 
heads or arms. And as the text does not say so, 
Ido not believe it. Iam still in the belief that 
what artists call composition is one of the highest 
excellences in painting and in sculpture ; that is, 
that the figures should be arranged as in real life, 
so as to tell the story. And that I take to be 
Homer’s meaning—“ They were grouped like living 
men.” J. Carrick Moore. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

Dante's Treatise ‘De Vulgari Eloquentid,’ Translated 
into English, with Explanatory Notes, by A. G, Ferrera 
Howell, LL.M. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

EB year of the sexcentenary of Beatrice sees yet another 
work devoted to the study of Dante. The human race 
cannot be sufficiently thankful to the Ré del Canto for 
having endowed it with the most mellifluous of all idioms 
for the expression of thought, and substituting for a base 

ity a terse, stately. and musical language. It is, 
nevertheless, remarkable that the treatise in which 


Dante has left (confessedly only in fragmentary form) 
the record of the cogitations which led up to this 
great achievement, is far from being an admirable 
performance. Wordy and involved throughout, ofttimes 
inconsequent and fanciful, perhaps its greatest merit is 
that it serves to show by contrast how much greater was 
Dante's mastery of the language he created than of that 
he abandoned. How different are the laboured, far- 
fetched, often obscure ratiocinations of this little Latin 
treatise from the tender flowing outpourings of the 
Italian ‘ Vita Nuova’! But, also, how different is the 
condition of knowledge to be dealt with in the thirteenth 
and nineteenth centuries may be observed by comparing 
Dante’s tentative guesses at the origin of language with, 
say, such an article as that on the ‘ Origin of Alphabets’ 
in the current number of the Edinburgh Review. Mr. 
Ferrers Howell sums up ably what has been argued as 
to the date at which the treatise was written, to the effect 
that it must have been quite within the first decade of 
the fourteenth century. Though now generally accepted 
by Dantisti as a genuine work, there is still just suffi- 
cient doubt about the authenticity of the treatise * De 
Vulgari Eloquentia’ to supply the spice of fascination 
which is wanting to it inherently, the fascination of 
exercising our powers of judgment on it as we read. For 
these reasons, and also because Dante himself tells us 
that it was the first treatise ever written on this pregnant 
subject, and because whatever Dante wrote deserves to be 
studied, all English readers who aspire to any acquaint- 
ance with higher literature cannot but be grateful to 
Mr. Ferrers Howell for saving them much weariness by 
putting them in possession of the first English translation, 
and making it so readable, not to say attractive, a ver- 
sion—a version in which loving care has obviously been 
taken that the rendering should wear all the pleasant- 
ness of which a faithful translation was susceptible. A 
most arduous task it must have been. 


The Collected Writings f Thomas de Quincey. By David 
Masson, Vol. X. (Edinburgh, Black.) 

De Quincey is more interesting and more instructive 
in literature than in politics, and it is pleasant in the 
tenth volume of his collected works to get back to lite- 
rary history and criticism. This latest volume of the 
new edition of his collected works begins with the ‘ Let- 
ters to a Young Man’ whose education has been neglected, 
Following these comes the essay on ‘ Rhetoric,’ followed 
again by the brilliant and discursive paper on ‘Style’ 
and by one on ‘ Conversation.’ Of ‘ A Brief Appraisal of 
the Greek Literature in its Foremost Pretensions’ Prof. 
Masson gives what might almost serve as an exegesis. 
Two short and valuable essays dealing with Shakspeare 
and Milton are also given. in addition to his admirable 
preface Prof. Masson supplies introductory observations 
to different portions of the volume. 


Our Title Deeds. By Rev. Morris Fuller, (Griffith, 
Farran & Co.) 
Mr. Futier’s book isa defence of the Church against 
disendowment, and is a perfect storehouse of facts and 
documents bearing on the subject of tithes. Itisa reply 
to Mr. Miall’s unfortunate treatise, in which he ventured 
to impugn the Church’s right to her own property on the 
ground that somehow and somewhen it had been con- 
ferred upon her by the State; and Mr. Fuller ruthlessly 
tracks out and exposes the blunders and fallacies into 
which the writer was betrayed, especially the “ fallacy 
of reference,” by which the authorities he appeals to are 
often made to suggest conclusions quite at variance with 
their real opinions. It is asubtle form of misrepresenta- 
tion which parti pris is notoriously prone to. The his- 
torical sketch of the rise of the tithe system is full and 
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‘interesting. Mr. Fuller has here failed to notice that 
among the primitive Semites tithes were originally tri- 
bute in kind paid to the king, and afterwards to the 
national god as king, which been shown in Mr, 
Robertson Smith’s recent volume ‘Religion of the 
mites,’ 
om a book which rightly insists on accuracy as of 
_supreme importance, we regret to notice a large number 
of typographical errors, ¢.g., “frondos” (p. 37) for 
fundos ; “maneuses”’ (p. 52) for mancuses ; “ a al 
(p. 82, &e.) for Cyricsceat ; “ Duyer” (p. 190) for Dwyer; 
the Council of “ Macon,” p. 27, is Mascon, p. 41; “less” 
p. 26) is a misprint for more, &c. Every lover of truth, 
owever he may feel disposed to the National Church, 
would do well to master the contents of this volume. 


Induction and Deduction: a Historical and Critical 
Sketch of Successive Philosophical Conceptions respect- 
ing the Relations between Inductive and Deductive 
7 At; and other Essays. By Constance C. W. 
Naden. Edited by R. Lewins, M.D. (Bickers & Son.) 

Ir is impossible to read this work without deriving both 
rofit and pleasure from the perusal. Induction is 
fined in the introduction as the passage upward from 

less general to more general truths; deduction as the 

e downward from truths more general to truths 
Tees general. At the end a more precise formula is 
given: “ Induction is a process of cognition involving 
recognitions. Deduction is a process of recognition 
involving cognitions.” The series of essays which com- 
prise the largest part of the work before us traces these 
processes in the reasonings of the greatest thinkers of 
ancient and modern times. In its course the erroneous 
views often held with regard to some of them, | 

ticularly Aristotle and Bacon, are pointed out. e 

latter, as the authoress remarks, was, in fact, the pre- 

cursor not of Newton, who would have done his work 
nite as well had Lord Verulam never lived, but of J. 8. 

Maint and Jevons. It is much to be regretted that Miss 

Naden was called away last winter, before she had com- 

pleted her thirty-second year. Those who study her 

writings will endorse the view expressed by Mr. Herbert 

Spencer, that they exhibit a degree of receptivity and 

originality which are not often combined, 


Taales fra Linkisheere. By Mabel Peacock. (Brigg, 
Jackson & Son.) 

Miss Peacock’s fresh contribution to Lincolnshire dia- 
lect deserves and will receive a warm welcome. The 
dialect, as she is careful to explain, is that spoken in 
* the stretch of country lying between the Ancholme on 
the east, the Humber on the north, the Trent on the 
west, and the old coach road from Gainsborough to 
Bishop’s Bridge on the south.” As the aim of her book 
is —— it is well to be thus precise. Her language 
generally, however, and her expressions with very few 
exceptions, can be understood a hundred miles away in 
some directions from North Lincoln. Her stories, which, 
with one or two exceptions, are of local growth, may be 
read, as we have tested, with much gratification, and 
have both humour and tenderness, Their “‘ Doric,” more- 
over, is a recommendation to others besides Lincolnshire 
readers. Many curious traits of folk-lore and supersti- 
tion are enshrined in a volume of exceptional interest. 


The Genealogist. NS., Vol. VI. Edited by Keith W. 
Murray. (Bell & Sons.) 

Tue first volume of the Genealogist which appears, under 
the editorship of Mr. Keith Murray, since the lamented 
loss of Mr. Walford Selby, deserves a special welcome at 
our hands. It is also the first volume which we have 
seen for some years. Looking back at past issues of the 
Genealogist, and comparing them with this their suc- 


cessor, we gladly recognize many familiar features and 
some familiar names among the writera. Mr. J 
Bain raises a question of considerable interest concern. 
ing the identity or difference of blood between the Ridels 
and De Riddels, who appear side by side in Scottish and 
English medisval history. We incline, from our own 
independent researches, to the view indicated by Mr 
Bain, of which the outlines were stated by him, under 
the name of Ancuo-Scorus, in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 5t §, xii, 102, 
though we do not altogether share his apparent con- 
fidence in the earlier portion of the pedigree of Riddell 
in Hutchinson's ‘ Durham.’ The statewents made by the 
new editor of the Genealogist in his preface regardi 
the probable early completion of the ‘ New Posmnge™ 
commenced in the pages of our valued contempo 

by G. E. C., will be read with satisfaction by all who are 
acquainted with the portion so published, In the pre- 
sent volume we are glad to find the good work of printing 
parish registers entire, as distinguished from ext 

is being well carried out, Mr. J. V. L. Pruyn contributing 
the marriages at St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 1606-25, down 
to 1610, and the whole of the parish registers of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Bermondsey, from their commencement, 1548, 
down to 1563, being given as a separately paged publica- 
tion, covering forty-eight pages of the volume. Not o 
few existing Bermondsey names, ¢. g., Goodman, are here 
represented, and also in St, Saviour’s, Southwark, while 
the element of curious and foreign names is strong in 
both. Thus, in St. Saviour’s, Southwark, we meet with 
an Alice ffrigosa (? Fregoso) and a Polidorus Abcee, and 
in St, Margaret’s, Bermondsey, with a John Widesacke, 
a Thomas Piggs, and a Thomas Appulltaste. 


The Antiquary. Vol, XXI. (Stock.) 
AmonG many articles of interest in the twenty-first 
volume of the Antiquary are the contributions by the 
Baron de Cosson and the Hon, Harold Dillon on ‘The 
Tudor Exhibition’; Mr. Hope’s ‘Holy Wells: their 
Legends and Superstitions’; and ‘ Roman Castrameta- 
tion,’ by the late H. H, Line. The Antiquary keeps up 
its reputation, and its longer essays will always repay 


Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

Oy all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are req 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

J. N. C.—*To square the circle find a square 
of the same area as a given circle—a famous problem, 
incapable of geometrical solution, See ‘New English 
Dictionary,’ under “ Circle.” 

Derr (“ Book-plate ”).—We have no means of repro- 


ducing your design, 
NOTICE 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”"—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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Every SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Price THREEPENCE,. 


THE ATHENAUM 
JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND 
THE DRAMA. 


This Day's ATHENZUM contains Articles on 
‘KURRACHEE. 
FISHWICK’S HISTORY of ROCHDALE. 
The JEWS under the ROMANS. 
PERRENS’S HISTORY of FLORENCE. 
ARCHDEACON HARRISON. 
The HISTORY of HEMINGBOROUGH. 
WITHIN the DECAPOLIS. 
MR. ALLINGHAM’S LAST POEMS, 
NOVELS of the WEEK 
S00TLAND and IRELAND. 
PHILOLOGICAL BOUKS, 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 


} 
| 


The ATHENZUM for August 9 contains Articles on 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
The TRISTIA of OVID. 
THOMAS DAVIS, 
CHUROH and STATE under the TUDORS. 
The ENGLISH NOVEL in ELIZABETH’S REIGN. 
SHIPPING in TIME of WAR. 
NICEPHORUS PHOCAS, 
NOVELS of the WEEK. 
RECENT VERSE. 


| HANDBOOKS to ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. 


LITERARY BOYCOTTING—WORDSWORTH’S GUIDE to the | OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST ef NEW BOOKS. 


LAKE COUNTKY—MR. CHARLES GIBBON—AN ELIZA- 


BETHAN POET and his RELATIONS—C, PLANTIN as a 


POET—DEFUVE’S BIRTH and MARRIAGE — CARDINAL 
NEWMAN as a MAN of LETTERS. 
ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE—Carnct’s Essay on Heat; Library Table; Medical L 
ture; School-Books ; Supolementery Charters 
Societies ; Meetings ; 

FINE ARTS—Art in Scotiand; Library Table; The Archwological 
Institute at Gloucester ; Aque Solis; An Inscrip tion from Mega- 
lopolis ; Notes from A ; Gossip. 

MUSIC—Gossip. 

DRAMA—Library Table ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN ZUM for August 16 contains Articles on 

The HISTORY of HAMPSTEAD. 

SELECTIONS from PRUDENTIUS. 

HOSIE’S THREE YEARS in WESTERN CHINA. 

LIVES of SAINTS from the BOOK of LISMORE. 

GRAY and his FRIENDS. 

DAPHNIS and CHLOE. 

HOVELS of the WEEK. 

SHOOL-BOOKS—FRENCH LITERATURE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

AMERICAN PUBLISHERS and BRITISH AUTHORS—LITE- 
RARY BOYCOTTING — CARDINAL NEWMAN — WORDS- 
WORTH’S VERSES in his GUIDE to the LAKE COUNTRY 
~LINCOLNSHIRE GUIDES—The AUTUMN PUBLISHING 
SEASON—LITERARY “ BORROWING”—‘SLANG and its 
ANALOGUES "—“ CONFERENCE du LIVRE” at ANTWERP. 


ALso— 
WTERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE—Report of the Chall Anth logical Notes ; Tenth 
International Medical Congress ; ‘Ast I Notes ; Societi 


FINE ARTS— Ar Survey of India; Additions to the 


National Gallery; Norwich © A Institute 
at Gloucester ; otes from Isauria and pw Aquex Solis; 
MU8IC—Gossip. 


DBAMA~—The Week ; Gossip. 


“LITERARY SWEATING.” 
BRITISH MUSEUM REPORTS for 1889. 
JUNIUS and his CONTEMPORARIES, 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


| SCIENCE: Life of Adam ay Botanical Literature; Astro 


for | 
| FINE ARTS—The Church Plate of icine The Culture of the 
New Prints; 


nomical Notes; Meetiogs; Gossi 


8 uth American Peorle: Library Table; Bettona ; 
The Quarre's of Antiquaries ; Gossip. 


MUSIC—Prout’s Counterpoint ; Library Table ; Gossip. 
DRAMA—The Week ; Gossip. 


The ATHENZUM for August 2 contains Articles on 
of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, Vols. X1X.- 


CAPITAL and INTEREST. 

DOCU MENTS of the FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
FRAZER’S The GOLDEN BOUGH. 

FIRTH’S STORY of NEW ZEALAND. 
BENGAL STATE PAPERS. 

NOVELS of the WEEK. 

ANTIQUARIAN LITERATURE. 

MODERN LATIN VERSE. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
MR. WALFORD and the 8.P.C.K. 

NICHOLAS BOZON. 

AN EARLY HEBREW INSCRIPTION. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE—Ornithological Literature ; Astronomical Notes. 


FINE ARTS—Mythol and Monuments of Ancient Athens; 
L Westminster A Abvey ; British Archeological Asso- 
ion; Goss 


MUSIC—The Week ; Gossip. 
DRA MA—The The Week; The 
ane espeare ; Stage in the 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 8. X. Ave, 23, 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY & 
FREDERIC NORGATE. 


A GRADUATED SERIES OF Price 1s. (Large Folding Sheet), 
TABLES of DECLENSION of the GERMAN 


GERMAN READING BOOKS. SUBSTANTIVE (according to Becker), to be used with ium 
Adapted for Schools and Private Tuition by 1omo. 42. 
DR. C. A. BUCHHEIM, R 
Professor of German in King’s College, London. A Ri 


Danish and Norwegian Historian span 
a Vocabulary. By J. W. FRAEDERS Ret 


(L.) EASY GERMAN READINGS. cloth, 12. 6d. each, 
™ 1. NIEBUHR’S GRIECHISCHE HEROENGE-| AHN’S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD 
SOCHICHTEN. With Notes, Questions a, and of LEARNING the FRENCH LANGUAGE (NEVEU’S Editions 


FIRST COURSE. Tenth Edition. 
SECOND COURSE. Sixth Edition. 
2. GOETHE'S TTALIENISOHE REISE. (ietahes The Two Courses, bound in 1 vol. cloth, 38. 
= Notes, Vesabul Eighth Edition. Fifteenth Edition, 18mo. cloth, 1s. éd. 
BUCHHEIM’S FRENCH READER. Selee. 
3. SYBEL’S PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN. tions in Prose and Poetry, with Notes and Complete Vocabulary, 


With Notes, Eanes bles, and Index. New Edition. 


(IL.) THEATER. same, oth, 
A Collection of Modern German Plays. A PRACTICAL GUIDE to the STUDY of 
New and thoroughly Revised Edition, 12mo. cloth, 5s. 


Part II R PROZESS. 2 EIN THEURER SPASS. 

‘List UND ND With Noterand Voubulary. Fourth BIAGGI'S PROSATORI ITALIANI. 
Parte I. and II. together in 1 vol. 4s. 6d. 

_—Contenta: DER CEHEIME AGENT. ja! Pive Acts. By With Notes for Beginners. 

ACKLANDER. With Second E 12mo. cloth, 

R 
(Il) SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. | M4RIOTTI'S ITALIAN GRAMMAR. 
With bm vg ry Notes, and Vocabulary. Twelfth Edition. King’s College, London.—A K EY to the Exercises, }2mo. sewed, 1 
Crown 8vo. 42. 6d. Price 58. crown 8vo. cloth, 


(IV.) HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- 1 POETI ITALIANI MODERNI. Extracts 
BILDER. Abridged from his ‘ Reise in die Equinoctial-Gegenden from Modern Italian Poets (from Alfieri to the Present 
des neuen Continents’ (Personal Narrrtive of Travel, &c.), and With Notes an and Biographical Notices by LOULSA A. MERIV. 
*Ansichten der Natur.” With Notes, Scientific Glossary, and _ “The notes give the reader all the assistance which he can require. 


Notice of the Author. They prove, too, that the avthoress porsesses not only an 
| acquaintance =. the Italian pp, language, but critical powers of 


“Ranks far above the ordinary run of educational books.. 
notes and scientific glossary are written with great SPadlie Une lucidity.” 

“ We cordially recommend book mine Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
middle r bisher | BYRIPIDIS ION. With Explanatory Notes 


Introduction (on the Greek Metres, &c.), 
amination, by CHARLES BADHAM, D. * = 


Fourth Edition, 12mo. cloth, 22 6d. 
T ice 38. 6d. Svo. cl 
SCHILLER the PROMETHEUS VINCTUS of 
Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, 58. the Text of Dindert, wich 
SCHILLER’S WILHELM TELL Eleventh Edition, 12mo. cloth, 3. 6d. 


an Introduction containip Biemects Translation. Notes. | THNE’S LATIN SYNTAX. A Short Latia 
Syntax, with Exercises and Vocabulary by Dr. W. IHNE. 


Fourth Edition, 18mo. cloth, 8. 6d. Crown Svo. 78. 64. 
APEL’S GERMAN SCHOOL GRAMMAR, The ODES of PINDAR. Translated ated inte 


according to Dr. Becker's Views. With a Complete Course of English Prose, with Notes and a Preliminary Dissertation 
Exercises.—_KEY te the Exercises, 12mo. cloth, 32. FP. A. PALEY. M.A. 


London: F. NORGATE, 7, King-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 
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